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ON THE JOB... 
—mnot ‘‘on the way’ 
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For a training mission to go off on schedule, all key personnel 
must be “on the job.” Therefore speed is a prime consideration in moving 
these men from one assignment to another. Because dependable 
Scheduled flight is five times faster than slow surface travel, 

it is a great favorite of the military. 


Scheduled Airlines save the military millions annually in pay and per diem 
dollars, too. So, whether you’re moving one man or many — or 
traveling yourself — call a Scheduled Airlines representative. 
Compare the costs, speed and dependability 
of Scheduled flight with any other 
means of travel. 


Air Force technician making 
last minute adjustments on 
ladder of bombs 

and rockets 

on an AD 

Skyraider 

wing 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR’s 
Dependable, Scheduled Service Saves Millions of Valuable Man Hours for the Military a 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airline OF THE U.S.A. 


ALASKA AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES DELTA-C & S$ AIR LINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES EASTERN AIR LINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
BONANZA AIR LINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES UNITED AIR LINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES MACKEY AIRLINES PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES MOHAWK AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES NATIONAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 
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Cap Comments 

Reading the letters in the 
GazeETTE about the appearance of 
Marines in the Corps today has got 
to me. Recently, after having got- 
ten “the word” in no_ uncertain 
terms from my company commander 
on how to wear my ‘fore and aft 
cap, I noticed several lieutenant 
colonels who were wearing theirs in 
what I'd been told was the wrong 
way. This all leads me to conclude 
that maybe it’s not me after all — 
it’s the cap that’s all wrong! 

No two Marines wear the garrison 
cap alike. The green one gets dented 
in three different places. Anyone 
who has suffered with the sweaty, 
wet, visorless khaki rag in the sum- 
mer sun knows how completely use- 
less it is. 

What we need is a neat, practical, 
military-looking cap which has a 
visor and doesn’t get knocked off 
every time the wearer gets in and 
out of a vehicle. 

My solution is shown. Don’t 
change the materials, just the style 
of the cap. As a model use the moun- 
tain ski cap, both in green wool and 
cotton khaki, with a visor of the 
same stiffness as the utility cap. The 
emblems could be made to stand out 
by putting them on a red felt 
diamond. This would give us a light, 
flexible, easy to pack (and for sum- 
mer service, washable), distinctly Ma- 
rine Corps cap. 

Sct S. L. MAYNoR 

Quantico, Va. 

Ep: Latest available information 
indicates the present garrison cap 
will be modified from its rectangular 
form to a more rounded cut to fit the 
head, but no visor. Is it because the 
people who design them never get 
out in the sun? 


... 1 go along with Maj D. N. 
McDowell’s letter in the March 
issue, on uniformity in uniforms. I 
think it is a very good letter and I 
would like to add a little to the 
part of smart military appearing 
units. 
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You have heard everyone walks 
around looking at the deck, over 
here especially. There is a cause for 
it. Our uniform of the day requires 
us to wear the garrison cap. And as 
you know they don’t give you any 
protection for your eyes and con- 
sequently you look at the deck to 
keep the sun out of your eyes. Every 
once in a while you pass an officer 
and you fail to salute him because 
you couldn’t see him coming. The 
officer then proceeds to read you off. 





There is a solution—the barracks 
cap. Have you ever noticed how 
much smarter a man looks when he 
is wearing a barracks cap? His head 
is up, he can see where he’s going 
and he won't pass an officer without 
seeing him. Why can’t the Marine 
Corps make the barracks cap a 
permanent part of the uniform of 
the day, at least for liberty? A Ma- 
rine with a clean, sharp uniform, 
with barracks cap and with his head 
up, looks much better than the Ma- 
rine with a garrison cap on and his 
eyes to the deck. 

I do not mean to criticize the uni- 
form of the day at any post or sta- 
tion, I only want to suggest a way to 
make a Marine sharper all the time 
instead of only part. 

Sct R. L. KENTNER 
Pearl Harbor 


Misplaced Economy 

... The first pay-grade sword, like 
the etched waist-plate, has always 
added a certain distinction. The use 
of a sling in place of a frog set the 





wearer apart and added much to his 
appearance. Now, from a careful 
examination of the new uniform 
regulations (Chapter 49, Marine 
Corps Manual) it appears that this 
mark of distinction has gone the way 
of the campaign hat. 

I would brand as misplaced econo 
my this move for uniformity, when 
at the same time distinctive chevrons 
have been designed for first sergeants 
and sergeants major. Where's the 
logic in that? 

MSct F. J. FErery 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


.-. and another thing... 


Our Unwieldy Staffs (Feb 
issue) certainly made _ interesting 
reading, and probably all of us will 
agree with at least some of it. ] 
wonder, though, if our big problem 
isn’t that we have already uncon. 
sciously accepted the command staff 
principle and attempted to inject it 
into our present staff organization. 
Some of the authors’ criticism of our 
present system (e.g.: lack of clear 
delineation of responsibilities and 
confusion in carrying out tasks) seem 
to be predicated on a perhaps un- 
justified presumption that command 
type staff methods are the only meth. 
ods. Let’s see what some of the ad- 
vantages of present doctrinal meth- 
ods are: 

First, they provide for cognizance 
by general staff officers over the 
proper sub-functions of special staff 
sections, without necessarily placing 
the entire staff section under any one 
general staff officer’s control. In 
communications (a logistic concern, 
say the authors), for instance, there 
are the following problems: 

(1) Advising on matters of as 
signment of communication person 
nel. (Gl) 

(2) Supervision of some of the 
handling of certain registered CNO- 
issued publications, and cognizance 
over certain administrative logs and 
records required by Chief of Naval 
Operations, as well as supervision of 
administrative message center prac- 
tices. (G1) 

(3) Supervision of communica: 
tion security practices, control and 
reporting of violations of communi- 
cation security and supervision of 
certain functions of communications 
intelligence activities. (G2) 

(4) Maintenance of contact be 
tween headquarters and/or combat 
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SOME CHOW- WoW! 


Here’s fine food...expertly prepared and courteously served 
on every railroad dining car. 

A move by rail is a miniature furlough. You find more to do, 
more to see...and arrive relaxed and rarin’ to go. 

Next trip and every trip...take the train! 


Special discounts for military travel 
.- reduced fares when you’re on furlough. RAI LROADS 
Whether you pay cash or use a , 
Transportation Request...we welcome you aboard! oa the United States 


DEPENDABLE TRANSPORTATION 











GULF COAST—Specially designed float-type landing gear, It weighs about the same as the wheel-type gear it 
pictured here, is now available for commercial Sikorsky replaces, which means S-55s so equipped can carry their 


S-55 helicopters regularly used to fly men and equipment normal large loads. These S-55s can land on water or 
between the mainland and oil well drilling rigs offshore. marshes, on regular heliports, or on platforms at sea. 








SOUTH AMERICA— Maps needed for civil development 
in South America will result from an Inter-American 
Geodetic Survey to be undertaken soon. Five U. S. Army 
Sikorsky H-19 helicopters will be used on the project. 
The big red and white Sikorskys will work in ten South 
American countries. Similar surveys in Alaska are planned. 








a: 


SWEDEN — In Stockholm, air experts from Finland watch 
Ostermans Aero, Ltd., a pioneer commercial helicopter 
operator, demonstrate rescue techniques with a big 
Sikorsky S-55 helicopter, Ostermans plans to begin heli- 
copter passenger service soon between Malmo, Sweden, 
and Copenhagen, Denmark. 


WITH SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 








HELICOPTER HISTORY: 
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Flotation Gear Pioneered 
by Sikorsky’s VS-300 


EARLIEST USE of flotation gear on heli- 
copters was on Sikorsky’s historic 
VS-300, the first successful American 
helicopter. This picture made at Strat- 
ford, Connecticut on April 17, 1941, 
shows Igor Sikorsky at the controls of 
the VS-300, It had three rubber floats. 
Later versions used two long floats, 
similar to those on today’s S-55s. 











CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles Airways’ passenger service with Sikorsky 
S-55 helicopters now has been extended deeper into Southern 
California. A new route connects Santa Ana and Orange with Long 
Beach and the Los Angeles International Airport. Passenger service 
as far east as San Bernardino is planned by early summer, and to 
more than a score of other cities around Los Angeles (see map) 
by the year’s end. 





SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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controlling agencies in a tactical op- 
eration. (G3) (Logistical, you say?) 

(5) Training of communication 
personnel according to rank and 
MOS. (G3) 

(6) Supervision of, acquisition, 
stowage, accounting, delivery, main- 
tenance and repair of communica- 
tion equipment. (G4) 

With the above example, we can 
see that placing the communication 
staff section under one general staff 
officer might very well only compli- 
caie its function and produce even 
greater duplicity of effort. The hor- 
rible truth is that all the things a 
commander has to think about do 
not fall into patterns which lend 
themselves to a pyramid of gradual- 
ly increasing responsibilities, with a 
chain of command within the staff. 

Second, flexibility of action is re- 
tained in our present system, and 
the commander can more easily tailor 
the staff to his personality and to the 
abilities of the staff officers who 
serve him. 

Third, if anybody is throwing 
sand into an otherwise well oiled and 
smoothly working machine, the old 
man is going to know about it. 

When the authors blandly passed 
on to me, without elaboration, the 
information that communications is 
actually in the nature of a logistical 
service, my eyebrows went up to my 
hairline. 

Let’s not pass on to one general 
staff officer cognizance over fields 
which, by their functional nature, 
are intimately dependent upon the 
knowledge and needs of another gen- 
eral staff officer for their primary 
mission. 

Capt R. E. Kutz 
COS, Quantico, Va. 
Ep: For a fuller rebuttal to the 
article in question see p. 21. 


Dis For Recruiting 


... It is generally conceded that re- 
cruiting service is usually a preferred 
type of duty. 

A less desired assignment, but one 
of vital importance, is that of drill 
instructor. This duty has the par- 
ticular merit of imparting a final 
polish to an NCO in his leadership, 
drill and knowledge of basic sub- 
jects. It is one, though, that demands 
the maximum from an NCO in 
effort and time. 

It is my view that as a policy, 
whenever feasible, the Marine Corps 
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should connect these two types ot 
complementary duty. A method of 
accomplishing this would be to limit 
recruiting duty, in the future, to 
men completing 2 years as a DI. 
Another benefit of such a program 
would be an appreciation of the 
caliber of recruit desired by the 
Corps, with a resultant heightened 





selectivity at the recruiting station. 
Occasionally it would seem that un- 
suitables are enlisted with the idea 
boot camp will cure them—hence 
many a DI’s headache. Closer con- 
nections between the two duties will 
enhance the efficiency of each. 
Capt MarTIN BERNARD REILLY 

Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Unaccustomed as I am... 


. .. Stand Up And Talk by Capt. 
G. E. Shepherd contains in a suc- 
cinct form one of the remedies for 
improving the mediocre (or worse) 
instruction that is all too common in 
the Marine Corps today. Not only 
should all officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers be acquainted with 
the ideas contained in this article, 
but they should be required to put 
them to use in all instruction which 
they present. 

However, lest some of the Ga- 
ZETTE’s readers take every word of 
Captain Shepherd’s to heart, I would 
like to correct an unintentional mis- 
statement contained in his article. 
Capt Shepherd states: “Even the local 
Toastmasters’ Club was after him to 
join up.” By an implication which 
is not difficult to arrive at, one would 
assume that to belong to a Toast- 
masters Club he has to be a good 
speaker to begin with. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. While it is 
true that there are good speakers 
in Toastmasters Clubs, it is also 
true that there are other members 
who are just beginning to improve 
their ability to talk effectively to 


audiences of all types. One wonders 
sometimes if many Marine officers 
(and noncommissioned officers also) 
realize how much public speaking 
they will be called upon to do dur- 
ing their career in the service. If 
you are one of the select few who 
has never been called upon to talk 
before civilian groups, at least you 
are required to talk to your organiza- 
tion frequently, be it a platoon, 
company, or some other unit. Do 
you always get your message across? 
Or as the salesman would say: Did 
you make the sale? In the past year, 
the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps has on two occasions expressed 
his concern over the number of dis- 
ciplinary cases in the Marine Corps, 
something that I cannot recall hap- 
pening before. Evidently, many of- 
ficers and noncommissioned officers 
are not getting their message across, 
or making the sale. 

What does this have to do with 
Toastmasters Club? Just this. To 
put across the idea to young Marines 
of doing what is right, one must be 
able to talk effectively. Membership 
in a Toastmasters Club, which is 
open to any ambitious man over the 
age of 21, will assist one to improve 
his ability as a speaker and to be 
more effective in getting across his 
ideas. Toastmasters Clubs are to be 
found on several of our Marine 
Corps Bases, for those who are inter- 
ested in getting ahead. You too, can 
profit by being a Toastmaster. 

LTCot S. F. JENKINs 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


The Big Picture 


. . . Having at one time, in the 
dear, dead days prior to the Big War, 
served as a man of the ranks, and 
since then having served as a squad 
leader, platoon leader, company ex- 
ecutive officer, company commander 
and battalion operations officer, both 
in combat and out, in the Big War 
and in the Korean skirmish, I am 
somewhat startled by SSgt Fortner’s 
article The Little Picture. That the 
sergeant writes in glowing prose and 
with a more than adequate amount 
of adjectives is apparent . . . even 
though I cannot recall that in our 
company on Iwo we at any time 
thought that we or the Japanese 
were approaching Hell, as the ser- 
geant so stirringly depicts it. 

The author says that the men of 
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NO OBSTACLE TOO GREAT. Signal Corps men tune in a new military communications system combining land lines and radio. 
Map shows how radio is used to jump across a swamp and a deep ravine, both difficult to cross quickly by land line. 


A Leapfrog Telephone System 


for the Armed Forces 


The Bell System now is producing for the military a telephone 
system that will go anywhere communications are needed. When 
water or rough terrain prevents the stringing of wire, it takes to the 
air. Thus vital contact for our Armed Forces—no matter where 
they may be located—is assured. 


When Signal Corps linemen encounter geographical obstacles, 
they now can easily erect a portable antenna. This connects land 
lines by radio links, which leapfrog the trouble area. 


This rugged communications system was developed for the 
U. S. Signal Corps by the Bell Telephone Laboratories. It has a 
1000-mile range and can carry as many as 12 voices at once. 


Uninterrupted flow of information is an important tactical 
weapon for today’s Armed Forces. The Bell System works closely 
with the nation’s military forces in developing and providing the 
most complete and modern communications in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








AMPLIFIERS like this can be used on a pole or the 
ground and even will work under water. Although the 
system is lighter and more portable than any used 
previously, transmission quality is unusually good. 











the Corps today are bored. He says 
that the troops never get the word 
on what is going on; therefore they 
don’t care what is going on. Some- 
where back in the dim past I recall 
that platoon leaders and platoon ser- 
geants were charged with this par- 
ticular duty . . . that of giving the 
BIG PICTURE to the LITTLE 
PICTURE men. 

The sergeant goes on to say that 
the company commander should pre- 
pare and execute his own training 
schedule with no recourse to, or 
hindrance from higher authority. 
Unfortunately there has been in the 
past, is now and will always be in 
the future, a certain standard of 
training which must be reached by a 
command for a certain given period 
of time, or there will never be a unit 
capable of taking its place on the 
firing line. As to who shall decide 
what the men and officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps need for a training ob- 
jective, 1 for one have the utmost 
confidence in the directives of the 
present Commandant, or any future 
one, for such decisions—180 years of 
experience are bound to do someone 
some good, particularly those new to 
the service. 


Lastly, if the sergeant is really 
bored, let him, without further re- 
course to anyone, set about getting 
some of these things of which he 
speaks, accomplished. Of my own 
acquaintance are several very fine 
sergeants and staff NCOs, who are 
not waiting for the S-3, the company 
commander or the platoon leader to 
get the new and old Marines inter- 
ested in the Corps as professionals 
should be. But rather they are taking 
it upon themselves as the backbone 
of the Corps (which they surely are) 
to do so and are getting the job done. 
The Little Picture has never been 
overlooked by the Big Picture men, 
and it has been in focus for many, 
many years. It does, however, take 
BIG MEN to keep the picture clear. 


Mayor G. P. AVERILL 
3d Bn, (Reinf) 6th Mar 


For Fortner 

... I have just read SSgt Fortner’s 
The Little Picture. 

The Training Schedule has always 
been a pet peeve of mine, especially 
when doing duty with a guard de- 
tachment. 

I've known many Jr NCOs and 
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MARINE CORB 









Now your choicé 
uniform individual 
to your exact measureme 
complete selection in stock of 
ready-to-wear sizes. Fully 


approved regulation fabrics—tailored 
with the “know how” gained in serving 
Marine officers for three generations. 

Terms gladly extended. Mail orders promptly 


filled. Visit us or write for prices. 


THE UNIFORM SHOP @ 
Operated By JOS. A. WILNER & CO. 


Shop 
EXCHANGE 


OPERATED BY 


Jos. A. Wilner & Co. 
Custom Tailors since 1897 
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Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 














some Staff NCOs that have actually 
dreaded a transfer out of their out- 
fits because of lack of field work in 
various phases of their MOS. Take a 
machine gunner and ask him to 
form a guard mount or take a man 
in a guard company and ask him to 
set up and fire a 60mm mortar. Did 
you ever see such a blank expression? 

Let’s put SSgt Fortner’s idea to 
work and switch the men around 
in the field and let them really learn 
the other’s job by actually doing it. 
Let’s have more field work and less 
repetition in the classroom. 

Sct EUGENE WEDGE 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


. . . SSgt Fortner deserves more 
than the GAzeTTr’s first prize for his 
Little Picture. With all its con- 
tradictions, he crashed through with 
enough down-to-earth advice to war- 
rant making his plea required read- 
ing for all of us. 

I especially like his idea about 
making privates, corporals and ser- 
geants (who we find sleeping every 
day in every classroom in every unit 
—etc) get busy and wake themselves 
up! What he wrote fits hand-in- 
glove with a new course now avail- 
able through Marine Corps Institute 
entitled Speech for Leadership. It is 
a 5-lesson self-study course tailor- 
made for the little guy in the little 
picture. 

It is climaxed by an end-of-course 
test that has the Marine student pre- 
pare and present a 15-minute period 
of instruction on a military subject 
to his unit as part of their regular 
training program. He is graded 
(satisfactory and unsatisfactory) on 
a check-list form by 3 of his listeners, 
one of them should be his unit com- 
mander! It was written by Marines, 
for Marines—with stripes on their 
sleeves. 

There you are, Sergeant Fortner 
—you wrote no one actually does 
anything. MCI has—even before you 
finished painting The Little Picture! 

But this or any other course 
wouldn’t do anyone any good unless 
—that’s right, Skipper, wake up that 
man before he falls asleep—motivate 
him to enroll in MCI’s Speech for 
Leadership. Who knows—he may be 
a Demosthenes in dungarees! 

LiCor J. B. SWEENEY 
Washington, D. C. 
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... to keep them flying! 


It takes tremendous power to fly faster than the speed of 
sound. It takes unfailing electric power, too... racing with 
the speed of light to operate the complex mass of electronic 
instruments and control devices packed within the sleek 
skin of modern military aircraft. 


It’s this vital kind of power that is provided by Federal 
airborne direct-current power supplies . . . rugged, depend- 
alle rectifier units made by Federal Telephone and Radio 
Company, division of IT&T... another of the many ITaT 
important contributions to aircraft efficiency and safety re- 
lied upon by major aircraft manufacturers. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 











Reality? 

. Due to the volume of comment 
I have encountered about IstLt Wil- 
son’s paradox piece, Reality from 
business executives who read the 
GazeETTE, I am prompted to refute 
the principles of his argument as 
they appear in the article. 

First of all, the end of this nation 
is a utilitarian democracy, not an 
authoritarian police state. There- 
fore, it becomes a collateral duty of 
the Armed Forces to train service- 
men to resume their places in such a 
community. This has been done by 
the Services until now. Also, demo- 
cracy is not an emotional reaction as 
Mr Wilson implies, but one based on 
hard reason and logic. On the other 
hand, Duty, Nation and Loyalty are 
typical emotional appeals. They 
have been used by so-called reaction- 
aries ever since the pre-Christ era in 
Greece. A modern example of this 
sort of thinker was Adolph Hitler. 

Second: Military life is not incom- 
patible with civilian life in this 
country. Ex-officers as a rule fit 
beautifully into American industry. 
Also, a junior officer like Mr Wilson 


has basically the same problems, 
makes the same adjustments, as a 
junior executive in the business 
world. 

Third: This nation and England 
are proof that maximum efficiency, 
both social and industrial, comes 
through happy, democratic workers; 
not regimented, disciplined masses 
(as in the USSR). It is psychologi- 
cally unacceptable to extract maxi- 
mum efficiency from _ frightened, 
driven workers, just as it is to expect 
it from Marines trained with Prus- 
sian komiss. Therefore, the welfare 
of the men is not of secondary im- 
portance, because we have 400 years 
worth of proof that without it West- 
ern man will not function well. 
(Ask any former German officer). 

Fourth: Appealing to Duty, Na- 
tionalism, Honor, is useless over the 
long run when seeking volunteers. 
These emotional-overtones appeal to 
low grade men and wear off after the 
first week of Boot Camp. A Marine 
needs more than a vague concept of 
duty to make him a tough, clever 
fighter. He needs a rational base, 
not an emotional one. Let the Rus- 
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sians train emotional, musty eyed 
kids who'll die for Mother Russia. 
We want ours to use reason and live. 
Fifth: I can’t imagine what sort 
of disaster set off this welfare train- 
ing argument. We are making prog- 
ress faster than we ever have before. 
Besides, a welfare-conscious Marine 
Corps did quite well in Korea. 
Sixth: The so-called emotional 
reaction against the services is un 
fortunately not at all emotional. It is 
based on over 900 years of evidence 
showing that men of the military 
profession have never enjoyed the 
safety, security, comforts, long life, 
wealth, social progress that has been 
available to those in civil society. 
Seventh: What sort of men do we 
send back to society; men who were 
trained for 3 years to place the needs 
of a Service above their own and who 
stand in quaking awe—and respect 
only authority? Will this keep our 
democratic system strong? Can we 
breed great philosophers, scientists, 
statesmen this way? Or shall we 
mass-produce reactionary idiots, of 
the variety who carried Hitler along 
the duty, honor, nation, way of life. 
Mr Wilson, neither you, nor any- 
one else who bases appeal to mili- 
tary efficiency on authoritarian emo- 
tional grounds, instead of rational 
ones, can ever hope to get the right 
answer. You are looking into the 
past. Your answer lies in the future. 


NoRMAN KINGSLEY 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ep: J. Walter Thompson Company 
is the national advertising agency 
which has had the responsibility for 
administering, on a_ nation-wide 
basis, the Marine Corps recruiting 
program. To bring out what we feel 
was the point of the Lieutenant’s 
argument (and Mr Kingsley’s also) 
we quote from an outstanding study 
in the Comd & Gen Staff School's 
Military Review entitled “Psycho- 
logical Shock in the Initial Engage- 
ment.” 

“. . . examination of all historical 
examples teaches us that the side 
which was best disciplined, accom- 
plished most and won the victory, as 
long as other factors were equal. The 
instilling of discipline will ensure 
that the soldier will automatically 
subordinate his own interest in al- 
most complete mastery of his own 
self, to the interest of the whole.” 
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Vision for the BTC 


... Landings with both the 3d and 
ist Divs have illustrated one critical 
need, an absolute necessity for every 
boat team commander in the Marine 
Corps — that of having a grasp of 
the tactical situation ashore, while 
grinding through the water in the 
darkened hull of an LVT. 

Let us picture for a moment mov- 
ing to an unfamiliar beach. Our 
hypothetical BTC (Boat Team Com- 
mander) departs from an APA with 
his boat team, and heads for either 
the LST or the Transfer Line, where 
the BTC is entombed in an LVT. 
From this time, until the instant the 
stern ramp hits the beach, our BTC 
has at most a sketchy idea of what 
is going on. 

The time has come, and will come 
again, when lives will be lost due to 
uncertainty during the first few min- 
utes ashore. LVTs just do not pro- 
vide for an extra observer and he is 
the man, just as much as the driver, 
who must be able to see where he is 
going all the time. In the older 
LVTs the hatches are crowded with 
crewmen. In the newer LVTs the 
crew is in the overhead, just about 
out of sight. The time has come to 
give the BTC eyes while in the 
LVT. 

I would like to see either a win- 
dow, or some form of platform con- 
structed for the BTC only, so that he 
can see what is going on ashore and 
around him. Then he can take cor- 
rective action if he is discharged on 
the wrong flank; and he can intel- 
ligently move his troops across the 
beach. 

What do you think? What does 
the Equipment Board think? 


2pLtT F. H. MITCHELL, JR. 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


Ep: The President of the Equipment 
Board has advised us that present pro- 
duction and developmental LVTs, 
the LVTP5 and LVTPX2, have pro- 
visions for embarked boat team com- 
mander or troop vision. 

The LVTP5 will have two vision 
blocks for embarked troop use. These 
blocks are located in the forward 
part of the vehicle near the ramp 
and will provide vision to the front 
Over an arc of approximately 120 
degrees. In addition to the viston 
blocks for troop use, a machine gun 
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turret is located in the forward part 
over the centerline of the vehicle, 
and vision blocks in the turret will 
provide vision over a 360 degree arc. 

Present design of the development- 
al LVTPX2 has a periscope adjacent 
to the vehicle driver for use by em- 
barked personnel. This periscope 
will provide vision to the front over 
an arc of approximately 90 degrees. 
In addition to this periscope for 
troop use, an escape hatch has been 
located adjacent to the periscope that 
may be utilized for observation over 
an arc of 360 degrees. 


Education For Military Brides 


. . . Capt Waldrop presented an 
excellent suggestion in his letter pub- 
lished in the February 1955 GazeTTE, 
recommending military indoctrina- 
tion for wives of NCOs and officers. 

Perhaps Staff NCO wives clubs 
and officers’ wives clubs at major 
posts and stations could include such 
classes in their activities. 


Currently, my husband is serving 


as executive officer with an NROTC 
Unit at Iowa State College. In many 
instances, prospective young Naval 
and Marine officers have expressed a 
lack of interest in a regular military 
career due to a fiancee’s fear or dis- 
like for service life. In an attempt 
to remedy this situation, an informa) 
social affair is held at the conclusion 
of each term for wives of staff officers 
and fiancee’s of graduating students 
in the NROTC program. Here an 
attempt is made to educate the 
future military brides by answering 
any question and volunteering help- 
ful information. 

Certainly no one will dispute the 
fact that many valuable men have 
left, and are leaving the service due 
to a wife’s dissatisfaction—a dissatis- 
faction in military life that largely 
stems from ignorance of certain 
aspects of it. It is not possible to 
fully appreciate anything without a 
complete knowledge of it! 


Mrs DeErYLE N. SEELY 
Ames, Iowa 
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2 2 different full-color prints of Marine Corps uniforms 
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# Captain William F. Wagner, who 
wrote Air—Suppress That Incoming! 
(page 18) saw the war vertically in 
Korea. After dropping over 225,000 
lbs of bombs on the enemy in 38 
sorties as an attack pilot, he reversed 
his field and became FAC and Regi- 
mental Air Officer with the 7th Ma- 
rines. Commissioned in 1917, Capt 
Wagner had a short tour with the 
Army before he entered the Naval 
Academy in 1944. He was a member 
of the 4th Basic Class, MCS and had 
2 years in Japan as a platoon leader 
before attending COS at Quantico 
in '59-’51. He did 
a short tour with 
the 10th Marines 
at Camp Lejeune 
in 1951 before go- 
ing to flight train- 
ing, and prior to 
service in Korea 
he was at El Toro. 
Captain Wagner 
returned to a 
ground status vol- 
untarily in 1954 and now serves as 
OIC, Communication Center, 2d 
MarDiv. 





CAPT WAGNER 


#® With a little research on the 
subject we could probably prove 
that the name of LtCol J. J. Wade, Jr 
appeared in the GAzeTTE in 1954 
more times than any other person. 
The response to his prize winning 
essay, Of Mortars and Men (Jan '54) 
was sensational, and the article is 
still being debated in other nations’ 
military journals. (See In Brief, 
April ’55). Nothing daunted, LtCol 
Wade has again flung the gauntlet 
and has presented his ideas on an- 
other controversial subject. Those 
of you who responded so vociferously 
to Of Mortars and Men should be 
interested in dissecting Arty Rockets 
To Kill Armor. You'll find it on 
page 52. 


#® Major D. D. Nicholson, Jr who 
wrote Administrative Frills (page 30) 
is now Liaison Officer for MCDC to 
FMFPac. He was hospitalized un- 
expectedly at USNH, Oakland, Cal. 
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# Colonel Wil- 
liam R. Wendt, 
who wrote The 
Somers Affair (p. 
46) has served at 
a list of duty sta- 
tions that reads 
like a group of 
way-stations for a 
‘round-the-world 
trip. During his 
22 years of mili- 
tary service (2 years of it with the 
Army) he has been to Shanghai, Pei- 
ping, Nanking, Chunking, Iceland 
and Korea, not to mention the chain 
of island campaigns leading to Japan 
during WWII. He was commis- 
sioned in 1935 through the ROTC 
program after being graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin with a 
BS in Mechanical and Aeronautical 
Engineering. During his Marine 
Corps career he has attended Basic 
School; Artillery School; Primary, 
Intermediate and Operational flying 
schools; the Senior Course and the 
Armed Forces Staff College. He is 
now on duty in Washington, DC in 
the Office of Naval Intelligence. 





COL WENDT 


#® In Secondary Attacks? (page 38), 
LtCol Glen E. Martin draws on his ex- 
perience as S-3 of 2/22 on Okinawa 
to give us the example cited in his 
article of the attack on Kuwanga 
ridge. Previously, in WWII he had 
been a platoon leader with the 3d 
Marines on Samoa and CO of A Co 
in the 22d Marines on Eniwetok and 
Guam. He went to inactive duty in 
1945 but returned in 1950 to go to 
Korea as CO of Weapons 2/5, and 
he finally commanded the battalion 
from February to July 1951. He re- 
turned to the States to become Direc- 
tor of the Exten- 
sion School at 
Quantico and in 
September last 
year went to duty 
with the Military 
Assistance advi- 
sory group on 
Formosa. He has 
been awarded the 
Navy Cross, the 
Silver Star with 
2 gold stars in lieu of second and 
third awards and the Bronze Star 
with 2 gold stars. 


LTCO: MARTIN 


® = LtCol W. C. Stoll, Jr has spent 


12 of his last 13 years of active duty 











with the FMF. He was commissioned 
in 1941 and served in the Pacific at 
Guadalcanal, Saipan, Tinian and 
Iwo Jima. Most of his service has 
been with amphibian tractor units, 
He was CO of the 2d AmTrac Bn 
from 1951 to 1954 and then went to 
Korea where he took over the Ist 
Armd Amph Bn. At last word, LtCol 
Stoll was Exec O of the Ascom City 
Command, Sub Unit III. His article, 
The Importance of Being Inspected 
may be found on page 34. 


# Captain James Savage McAlister 
collects and studies handguns and 
states he is “interested in military 
application of handguns and associ- 
ated equipment.” Some of the “asso- 
ciated equipment” comes up for 
study and drastic revision in his 
Let’s Adopt a Realistic Holster (page 
44). Captain McAlister enlisted in 
the Marine Corps 
in 1938 and was 
appointed a Ma- 
rine Gunner in 
1943. By the end 
of WWII he was 
Ist Lt but he re- 
verted to master 
sergeant, accepted 
his discharge and 
was appointed 
warrant officer in 
the Marine Corps Reserve. He 
worked as a civilian gunsmith until 
called back to active duty in 1950 as 
a first lieutenant. During the greater 
part of his Marine Corps career 
Capt McAlister has been in bomb 
disposal and ordnance work. He 
has attended bomb disposal schools 
at American University and Indian 
Head, Md, and more recently at- 
tended the Army Arctic Indoctrina- 
tion Course at Big Delta, Alaska. He 
is now with the 3d Marines as CO of 
the 4.2 Mortar Co. 


CAPT MCALISTER 


# Colonel R. T. Vance has written 
several previous articles for GAZETTE. 
His Hoist the Regiment appears on 
page 22 and it was forwarded to us 
from London, where Col Vance is on 
duty as Amphibious Plans Officer 
with the CINCNELM Staff. 


® Sergeant Henry |. Shaw was one 
of the prize-winners in the 1953 Essay 
Contest. His Pride of Uniform (page 
14) was selected for honorable men- 
tion in the 1954 essay contest. 
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at near sonic speeds 


with the U.S. Navy’s 


—the Douglas A3D Skywarrior 


Largest of all carrier-based aircraft, the 
Douglas A3D Skywarrior adds new 
punch, speed and “reach” to the strik- 
ing force of our fleet air arm. 
Skywarrier catapults or sprints from 
carrier decks to fly in the 600-700 mph 
class. Its great range with huge payload 


ata ie 
Join the U.S. Marines 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


most potent weapons 


would permit taking off from a carrier in 
one ocean, completing a mid-continent 
bombing mission, and continuing to a 
waiting carrier in an opposite ocean. 
Further, its simplicity of airframe allows 
wide flexibility in the missions it can 
handle. In short, the twin jet A3D Sky- 





warrior carries on the Douglas tradition 
of more airplane per dollar. 

Designing planes that will fly farther 
and faster with a bigger payload is a 
basic Douglas concept...a concept 
which has made Douglas the largest air- 
craft manufacturer in the world. 
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By Sgt Henry I. Shaw 


@ ONE OF THE FIRST SIGHTS TO 
greet every Marine recruit is that 
paragon of military virtues, his drill 
instructor. This NCO, from the top 
of his squared-away cap to the toes 
of his glistening shoes, stands out as 
an example of what the Marine 
Corps expects its men to look like. 
His impeccable appearance is no 
accident; a careful, selective process 
and a great deal of inherent personal 
pride are behind the facade of per- 
fection. One of the more important 
tasks that faces the drill instructor 
is the cultivation of that same pride 
of personal appearance in the new 
Marine. When the ex-boot has 
served his apprenticeship and looks 
back on his days at Parris Island or 
San Diego, one figure stands out im 
his memory—his DI. There was on€ 
man at least whose appearance fitted 
the phrase, “every inch a Marine.” 
How often in the coming years 
will the new Marine look back on 
the parade grounds and classrooms 
: eee Je of boot camp and wonder if the man 
There’ s Price one way to wear oe uniform. th he saw there was not a mirage! Evi 
Wear ‘it right and you'll. ‘sland out in a re dence before his eyes in other posts 
ee Eevee youl be — inch a Marine”” oe and stations of the Corps will often 
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support that illusion. There was a 
time, not too long ago, when a 
sloppy Marine was a rare sight in- 
deed. And whether “the Old Corps” 
means 2, 10, or 20 years ago to the 
individual, he can not but mark the 
increasing number of men who fail 
to measure up even to a minimum 
standard of appearance. 

That standard always has been 
high, but the vast majority of men 
who wear the forest green have an 
unquenchable pride in their uni- 
form. They wear it with the sure 
knowledge that it sets them apart 
from the crowd, that it is the out- 
ward evidence of a long and glorious 
tradition of which they are an in- 
tegral part. It is a sickening thought 
for these proud men to know that 
the slovenliness of a few Marines is 
capable of affecting the reputation 
of all, just as a scattering of rotten 
apples will eventually spoil a whole 
barrel. 

Only a handful of men in the Ma- 
rine Corps are incorrigibly unmili- 
tary in appearance. Everyone has 
been repeatedly exposed to the pro- 
per way—in fact, the only way—that 
the uniform must be worn. Careless- 
ness on the part of the individual 
and neglect of duty by those in 
authority at all ranks are primarily 
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responsible tor a steadily deteriorat- 
ing situation. 

A composite picture of the most 
glaring faults of the offending Ma- 
rine is not hard to visualize. It starts 
with a cap slanted, tilted, or sway- 
backed to an angle that defies regu- 
lations. Beneath that cover is the 
evidence of a pampered head of hair 
whose curves and waves vie with 
each other to see how long and 


fancy they can be and still escape 


the military barber's scissors. 

Next in view comes a collar with 
points curling upward in fitting 
tribute to the monstrosity they ex- 
pose—a tie knot whose vast ex- 
panse as often as not conceals an 
open collar button. And open but- 
tons are fashionable with this Ma- 
rine, since his blouse or jacket is 
usually unfastened, if not discarded 
entirely in deference to his peculiar 
ideas of suitable uniform regula- 
tions. Pockets, which also have but- 
tons that can_ be left open, are gap- 
ing in all the most. likely places. 
This allows free access to that soul- 
stirring sight, the trailing handker- 
chief that adorns his rear. 

Circling the waist of this roguish 
figure is a belt whose cloudy buckle 
clasps an end that often stretches out 
of sight. Our hero’s feet are graced 
with dusty, dull shoes that furnish 
a fitting tribute to the time and ef- 
fort expended on them. 

While the completed picture is 
obviously overdrawn, far too many 
men have slipped into one or more 
of these careless habits. The list of 
clothing details that can be neglected 
is almost endless. And yet an over- 
whelming percentage of Marines 
automatically insure that they pre- 
sent a faultless appearance. This is 
a tribute to them and to their train- 
ing, and an indictment for those who 
have forgotten the obligations which 
accompany the privilege of wearing 
the uniform. 

A cursory examination of the 
problem will indicate that the pri- 
mary offenders are the younger Ma- 
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Correct! 


rines. Their generation accepts 
many fashions of civilian dress and 
personal appearance that have no 
place in military life. It might be 
argued that these men have yet to 
acquire the experience and maturity 
to correctly evaluate the reasons be- 
hind uniform regulations. This may 
well be so, but the vast paternalistic 
disciplinary power invested in of- 
ficers and NCOs by the Marine 
Corps indicates that the fault lies 
elsewhere. 

It is clearly the responsibility of 
rank to lead by example. When an 
obvious trend toward carelessness of 
appearance is in the making, the real 
culprits are those who encourage, or 
fail to discourage, its growth. Un- 
fortunately, some of the guilt rests 
with those who have the least 
grounds to justify their conduct. 
New Marines, young NCOs, and 
fledgling officers can not be expected 
to set the pace of military style. 
Their seniors in age and rank must 
bear this responsibility. It is un- 
sound to expect proper appearance 
from a large body of military men if 
the leaders of those men do not, in 
their every action, reflect the spirit 
of regulations. 

There are many Marine stations, 
notably the recruit depots and divi- 
sion training bases, where those in 
authority live so close to their men 
that the thought of being an example 
is constantly before them. For the 
same reason, Marines on sea duty 
and in the Fleet Marine Force find 
their officers and NCOs setting an 
easy-to-follow pattern of correct ap- 
pearance. The bad uniform habits 
that some military leaders have 
acquired are most easily seen at 
those stations where top ranks and 
grades form a preponderance of the 
compliment. 

Headquarters Marine Corps, cer- 
tain Marine Corps schools, and the 
headquarters detachments at most 
of the major bases furnish the 
poorest examples of what a Marine 
should look like. A number of field 
officers and staff NCOs, all veterans 
of long service, have permitted their 
periods of duty at these headquar- 
ters installations to effect a drastic 
change in their pride of personal ap- 
pearance. In many cases the slip is 
only that of reporting for work with 
an ancient shoeshine, a wrinkled 
shirt, or tarnished brass. But care- 
lessness is infectious and its cumu- 





lative effect is highly destructive. 
Having office positions which re. 
quire little contact with troops, these 
men must constantly battle human 
fraility to maintain their roles as 
examples for younger Marines. The 
struggle is obviously unsuccessful in 
many cases, since the most flagrant 
public violations of uniform regu- 
lations occur in the cities adjoining 
these headquarters. 

It behooves all Marines, especially 
those who have been entrusted with 
authority, to review the Marine 
Corps Manual and encourage by per- 
sonal example (and, if necessary, 
disciplinary action) compliance with 
the uniform regulations. The wide- 
spread abuses seen on every hand 
make it perfectly obvious that a firm 
dose of “the word” will not be suf 
ficient in the case of many offenders. 
The situation is serious enough and 
a natural forerunner of even graver 
deterioration of discipline and tradi- 
tion to warrant the application of 
the sternest measures possible. Con- 
sidering the nature of the lapses of 
uniform discipline that have oc. 
curred, it seems evident that laxity 
of enforcement of regulations by re- 
sponsible commands is a_funda- 
mental cause of the situation. 

Our composite Marine will be a 
changed man if commanding of- 
ficers meet the problem squarely and 


exercise their authority judiciously’ 


to correct the prevalent offenses. 
One of the first points to be empha- 
sized is the correct method of wear- 
ing the hair, which is extensively 
covered in regulations. Neatness 
and brevity are the keystones of 
those rules; there is no allowance for 
sweeping waves, tapered “duck 
cuts,” piratical sideburns, or tower- 
ing pompadours. The Marine Corps 
is not sponsoring a male beauty 
contest, and the average Marine has 
little use for a man whose constant 
companions are a comb and mirror. 

Once the haircut has been re 
established on a military basis, a 
squared-away cap will follow. It will 
now be worn as it was made and 
meant to be worn, not cocked at any 
absurd angle that happens to strike 
the individual fancy. Our Marine's 
tie would be reknotted in the only 
knot allowed by regulations—a fout- 
in-hand. A reminder that neither 
the service necktie nor the service 
shirt was manufactured with the 
Windsor knot in mind might lessen 
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his grief at the loss of this fashiona- 
ble and sporting civilian style note. 
The answer to those curled-up col- 
Jar points might now occur to the 
refurbished Marine as it has to 
thousands of others who never 
stepped out of line. He would dis- 
cover that his collar will stay neat 
despite the vagaries of laundries and 
weather once it is secured by a hid- 
den metal or plastic stay. 

Checking for loose buttons and 
open pockets will become automatic 
if the alternative is sufficiently un- 
appetizing. Decorative pockets, like 
those on the blouse, will be emptied. 
Trailing handkerchiefs and protrud- 
ing pens and pencils will vanish 
from sight. The blouse or jacket 
will be worn as it was meant to be, 
secured at all times to the last de- 
tail. Those loose belt ends will 
dwindle to a regulation length in- 
stead of allowing for unlimited girth 
expansion. To finish off the picture, 
mirror gloss shoes will reflect the 
pride of the wearer. In short, our 
former offender will have discovered 
a traditional maxim: the truly dis- 
tinctive and “salty” Marine is regu- 
lation from head to toe. 

All of these “little” things add up 
to a unified whole that make a man 
look like a Marine and consequently 
act more like one. Not much has 
been said about presses, creases or 
cleanliness, since the absence of any 
of them in a uniform is so glaring 
that even the most careless man is 
chary of the reaction they would in- 
voke. It is the eccentricities of some 
in the manner of wearing the uni- 
form that are damaging to the great 
body of men who are proud to be 
Marines and whose appearance re- 
flects that pride. 

Although many abuses of uniform 
regulations are chronic and occur 
both on and off post, the most con- 
spicuous violations take place in 
liberty towns and cities. Civilians 
are treated to the sight of young 
Marines whose appearance belies the 
organization to which they belong. 
It is impossible to expect MPs and 
Shore Patrols to correct all these 
many errors. Only self discipline 
can do this. And self discipline is 
strictly an acquired trait, extremely 
lleeting if not encouraged by the ex- 
ample of others. 

Few senior Marines wear their 
uniforms off duty. Thus, if they are 
tempted to stray from the straight 
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and narrow, their conduct will not 
immediately reflect public discredit 
upon the Marine Corps. Liberty in 
civilian clothing might be more uni- 
versally adopted by younger Ma- 
rines, but different living circum- 
stances and attitudes usually pre- 
clude the maintenance of an ade- 
quate civilian wardrobe by these 
men. If a man is properly indoctri- 
nated in the approved method of 
wearing his uniform, however, and 
has sufficient personal pride in it 
and in himself, he will seldom over- 
step the bounds of propriety. The 
knowledge that he as an individual 
represents the whole of the Marine 
Corps when he wears his uniform 
is a sobering thought. 

A constant and considerable part 
of the duties of all officers and NCOs 
is to maintain that knowledge of 
individual responsibility for the 
public’s picture of the Marine Corps. 
In part, this task can be handled by 
a vigorous enforcement of existing 
regulations. At the same time it will 
be necessary to rekindle a fiery pride 
of uniform in breasts where that 
sentiment is now obviously dormant. 
Within the confines of a military 
reservation there should never be 
occasion to see any man whose ap- 
pearance does not reflect the abso- 
lute letter and spirit of the law. On 
liberty and leave the same principle 
must apply, but it can only be eftec- 
tive if it is enforced by the individ- 
ual on himself. 

It is not human nature to follow 
the dictum, “Do as I say, not as I 
do.” Universal compliance with uni- 
form regulations will come only 
when leaders observe the code they 
expect their men to follow. The re- 
sponsibility of setting an example 
increases as rank increases. 

To check today’s growing tendency 
toward unmilitary appearance, it is 
necessary to re-emphasize the obliga- 
tions that go hand-in-hand with the 
privilege of wearing Marine green. 
On posts and stations strict com- 
pliance with uniform regulations 
must be required of personnel of all 
ranks. But most important of all, 
senior Marines must realize their 
responsibility to set an untarnished 
example for the men who serve un- 
der them. For all Marines, pride of 
uniform must become part and 
parcel of pride in themselves and 
the Corps they represent. US@MC 
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THAT 
INCOMING! fa 


By Capt W. F. Wagner 


Flak suppression is to protect the pilots. 


Now how about some 


‘incoming suppression’ for the foxhole Marine? 








#® Now THAT A FLAK SUPPRESSION 
fire plan has been devised for the 
added safety of our attack pilots, 
why don’t we do a neat “about face” 
and let our aviators suppress “In- 
coming” for the ground troops dur- 
ing the hours of darkness? 

Night close-air support experi- 
ments conducted by the Ist Marine 
Air Wing and the Ist Mar Div in 
Korea, definitely established that the 
presence of friendly aircraft on sta- 
tion at night reduced the volume of 
incoming artillery and mortar fire— 
a factor in reducing the number of 
friendly casualties. This significant 
fact should be exploited in future 
operations. 

If such a system is adopted 
permanently it could be given a 
short title name such as “MARS” 
(mortar, artillery and rocket sup- 
press) or “RAM” (rocket, artillery 
and mortar suppress). The institu- 
tion of this type of effort would re- 
quire a minimum of special training, 
no special equipment and no ex- 
pense to speak of, yet it offers maxi- 
mem results in terms of disruption 
of enemy preparation fires, saving of 
friendly life and limb, and as a 
potential counterweapon for the 
famous Communist rocket battalions. 

In order to demonstrate exactly 
how such a system would operate in 
action let’s take a typical mission 
and follow it through. 

Four Douglas Skyraiders report on 
station over a Marine division front 
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at dusk, orbiting just inside our 
lines at 10,000 to 12,000 feet. They 
are armed with maximum 20mm 
without tracers and have checked in 
with the Direct Air Support Center. 
They are now up on the Tactical 
Air Direction net along with such 
Tactical Air Control Parties as the 
Division Air Officer has deemed nec- 
essary for tonight’s operations — as 
well as a Tactical Air Co-ordinator, 
Airborne — who is also orbiting in- 
side friendly lines at low altitude in 
an OE type aircraft. The TACA 
briefs the pilots on the exact front 
line positions and will be the con- 
trolling agency while the aircraft are 
in the division area. 

As it becomes dark, the Skyraiders 
descend to a lower altitude for bet- 
ter observation and to expedite their 
attacks once they spot targets. In a 
situation such as we had in Korea, 
friendly searchlights beamed on key 
enemy terrain features will further 
outline the frontlines and eliminate 
chances for pilot error. Another aid 
to the pilot is the exchanges of ma- 
chine gun fire—where tracers are 
used — and the bursts of artillery 
fire, all of which delineate the front 
lines in a bold manner leaving no 
doubt in the pilots’ minds which 
gun flashes he sees are friendly and 
which are enemy. 

For example, suppose that there 
is very light firing at first and then, 
at about 2030 the enemy decides to 
start softening up our outposts for 


an assault at 2100. The rate of fire 
picks up noticeably. The flight 
leader has no difficulty spotting the 
gun flashes and breaks away from 
the formation to launch his attack. 
The remaining 3 planes continue to 
orbit as he proceeds, at reduced 
power setting, to a point of roll-in 
for about a 40 degree strafing run. 
When in position he launches a run 
against the battery he has selected. 
His primary objective is to harass 
the battery into silence so he fires 
only 20 or 30 rounds per gun and 
pulls out, taking care to remain 
clear of the highest terrain known 
to be in the area. He then reports, 
“Dash One, off target” and proceeds 
via a prearranged pattern to rejoin 
the formation. When Dash Two 
hears this transmission he knows he 
is clear to initiate his harassing at- 
tack. Naturally the pilots will make 
their runs in a predetermined direc- 
tion. The TACA meanwhile is 
monitoring the channel. If he de- 
sires positive proof that the planes 
are going after enemy positions he 
can require them to cross _ the 
“Mason-Dixon” line at a_ specific 
point and flash their lights once as 
they cross. 

This isn’t as “hairy” as it might 
sound to some pilots, for it has been 
definitely established that you just 
cannot see a blue or black plane at 
night even with considerable moon- 
light. The Communists incidentally 
were thoroughly confused by similar 
tactics used on night close-air sup- 
port experiments and the few feeble 
rounds of 37mm they threw up were 
so far from the planes it was obvious 
they had no idea which way to aim. 

While it is true that radar con- 
trolled guns might be more effective, 
it was this officer’s experience in 
Korea that radar controlled flak was 
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the front 
lines. They semed to concentrate on 
using the 37mm up front with a few 
85mm here and there in deeper posi- 
tions. 


almost never found in 


Now let’s return to our flight 
which is still attacking enemy gun 
positions. They have materially re. 
duced the amount of firing by the 
enemy and shot up several of his 
gun crews. Quite probably they 
have caused several secondary ex. 
plosions with their HE 20mm shells. 
However the enemy has an assault 
ready to jump off in 10 minutes and 
he wants those prearranged prepara- 
tion fires to keep our heads down. 
He really opens up this time and the 
Marine in the outpost foxhole asks 
for someone to do something. 

This time Dash One calls, “Dash 
One rolling in” as he enters his run 
to expedite Dash Two's attack. After 
he completes his run he calls “off 
target” and expedites his join-up so 
Dash Three can commence his run. 
To maintain order there should 
always be at least 2 aircraft orbiting 
or one orbiting with another almost 
joined up, otherwise mass confusion 
will result. To further expedite join- 
ups, the leading plane could flash its 
lights once or twice as it passed 
through the point in its orbit 
furthest from the front lines. These 
4 aircraft remain on station for 2 
hours at which time they are re. 
lieved by another 4-plane flight 
The DASC controls the aircraft dur- 
ing the relief, holding the incoming 
flight clear until the TACA clears 
the first flight out of the area. 

Admittedly there may be some 
bugs in this system as I have tought 
it out, but I firmly believe that it 
would be extremely effective in re- 
ducing incoming artillery, mortar 
and rocket fire. And it could easily 
be given more punch by adding vari- 
ous types of frag bombs, preferably 
many small ones to the armament 
load, or the new tiny steel splinters 
(“Lazy Dogs”) developed by the Air 
Force might conceivably find some 
use here. Whatever the armament 
or precise techniques should be, let's 
take action now to begin evaluation 
of the idea so when the next combat 


situation confronts us, the Marine J 


in the foxhole will have some bud: 
dies up there to strike back at the 
source of the “incoming” 24 hours 
a day. US g MC 
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a rebuttal... 





Staff Experience Speaks 


By Col M. L. Curry 


# | AM NOT IN ENTIRE AGREEMENT 
with the views expressed in Our 
Unwieldy Staffs in the February 
Gazette. If I interpret them correct- 
ly, the authors propose junking the 
general staff system as it seems to be 
rather compartmented and compara- 
tively inflexible and not completely 
adaptable to Marine Corps use. In 
place of the present system they 
propose two alternatives: 

a. Dividing the staff vertically in 
the functional channels: Operations, 
Logistics and Planning each headed 
by a deputy chief of staff responsible 
to the chief of staff. 

Or, for us die-hards who hold fast 
to the ideas of the Old Corps: 

b. Modifying the present system 
in which we will go to command 
100 per cent and do away with the 
supposed co-ordination and_ super- 
vision. This is to be done by placing 
certain special staff sections in a 
chain of command of a general staff 
ofhicer. 

I am at a loss to understand these 
recommendations, as either proposal 
would certainly increase both the 
compartmentation and _ inflexibility 
which the authors seek to escape. 

In all fairness, however, I believe 
the general system proposed will 
work if the heads of the sections are 
by nature co-operative, but it can 
cause a lot of trouble if they are in- 
clined to be jealous of their com- 
mand prerogatives. In fact the sys- 
tem does work, since it is not much 
different from the pattern of naval 
staffs. Of course good men can make 
almost any system work, while no 
system will work well if manned by 
Incompetent men. 

However, there are certain factors 
which we should consider carefully. 

The authors say that the mission 
of a staff is to assist the Commander. 
How is this done? Well, the com- 
mander of any unit is assigned a mis- 
sion and he is responsible for every- 
thing the unit does or fails to do. 
The mission is executed by the ac- 
complishment of a multitude of jobs. 
If the manner of doing a job is 
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already known, it is called a task, 
and instructions can be issued im- 
mediately to accomplish it. If the 
task is recurrent it becomes routine 
and is accomplished automatically 
with very little supervision by the 
Chief of Staff. Even in a big operat- 
ing headquarters, from 70 to 90 per 
cent of the business falls in this 
category, and is handled by the lower 
staff officers automatically, By Divec- 
tion. So the Chief of Staff is not so 
busy supervising the activities of 32 
billets as one might think. 

The solution to the problem pro- 
posed by a staff officer is subject to 
the commander’s approval or de- 
cision. But before reaching the com- 
mander it is examined by an As- 
sistant Chief of Staff and then by 
the Chief of Staff. And here is an 
important point of the General Staff 
System which is sometimes misunder- 
stood. The Assistant Chief of Staff 
via whom a recommended course of 
action is forwarded is determined 
not by a chain of command within 
a staff but by the nature of the prob- 
lem in question. It is often of inter- 
est to two or more General Staff Sec- 
tions, and must be referred to them 
for concurrence or comment. There 
should be no confusion in the mind 
of a special staff officer about who 
is co-ordinating his efforts. A piece 
of b@siness passed up the line for 
command decision doesn’t get to the 
Chief of Staff until it has been 
screened by at least one Assistant 
Chief of Staff. It is the Chief of 
Staff’s job to straighten out any dis- 
agreement (sometimes by recom- 
mending a decision to the Com- 
manding General). 

This doesn’t mean that a subordi- 
nate staff officer can deal upward 
only with an Assistant Chief of Staff. 
Let’s make a distinction between a 
recommendation which is being for- 
warded to a commander for decision 
and simply an exchange of infor- 
mation between staff officers. A 


special staff officer should have free 
access to the Commanding General, 
the Chief of Staff or any of the Gs to 


seek guidance, make reports, or ex: 
change information, provided he 
keeps the Chief of Staff and other 
interested staff officers informed of 
developments which concern them. 


On the lower levels, staff emphasis 
is on action. The tasks to be per- 
formed are identified with relative 
ease and the: manner in which they 
are to be performed is usually ap- 
parent. The difficulty here generally 
lies in physical execution of the 
tasks. A battalion or regimental 
commander can himself generally 
think out problems of command de- 
cision. His staff is concerned mainly 
with the details of execution. 

As organizations become larger the 
problems connected with their mis- 
sion became more numerous and 
vastly more complex. There is a 
much greater requirement for the 
staff to do some of the commander's 
thinking on the broader aspects of 
his command responsibility. This 
is, in fact, why the general staff was 
created. While the Gs assist the 
Chief of Staff in his co-ordinating 
duties, they also do a great deal of 
the thinking which the commander 
would do for himself if he had the 
time. To understand staff function- 
ing on the higher levels, it is im- 
portant to grasp the concept that a 
staff is a composite brain which 
thinks for the commander and sub- 
mits the results for his approval. A 
sound solution to the problem there- 
fore requires a promot, free and 
accurate transmission of ideas from 
one part of the brain to another. 
For this reason, subdivided command 
channels within a staff are undesir- 
able. The General Staff subdivision 
is horizontal rather than vertical. 


As the authors themselves admit, 
the fault is not in the organization 
of the staff, but in the staff function- 
ing. 

Based on experience as Chief of 
Staff of 3 headquarters of widely dif- 
fering natures, it is my opinion that 
we should give much more atten- 
tention to training officers in the 
specific skills and qualifications re- 
quired of staff officers. There is, | 
think, too much misunderstanding 
of the General Staff and its func- 
tioning. It does require a bit of 
study and conscientious effort to 
make it work, but manned by trained 


staff officers it is a most effective 
instrument, US # MC 
2] 

































By Col R. T. Vance 
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Afe- extensive land campaigns of 
uture Koreas. The Commandant 
EE the Marine Corps, sitting with 
a the Joint Chiefs of Staff, will have a 
w, hand in the shaping of our strategy, 
in but unless we reverse our most basic 
national policies, the Fleet Marine 
Forces must be simultaneously 
organized, trained and equipped to 
fight an enemy armed with the latest 
modern conventional weapons in 
any remote spot in the world, and 
equally well-prepared to launch an 
amphibious assault to seize a beach- 
head in the face of hostile atomic 

attack. 
Thus far we have been most 
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cauueus in our changes of organiza 
Understandably we areZre~ 


yon. 


luctant to abandon the eombat 


formations which gaye@as~our suc- 
cesses in the Paeifieteampaigns of 


World War_Hver-hesitant to base 
revisionsspon” Korean experiences 
or the-purély theoretical studies of 
atomic war of the future. The newest 
tables of organization represent some 
advance in fire power by increasing 
the number of crew-served weapons. 
This with a most gratifying decrease 
in overhead personnel, but still, 
there is cause to wonder if we have 
gone far enough. To answer that 
question, let us consider briefly the 
two general types of warfare for 
which we must prepare. 

First, the small-scale conventional 
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To achieve speed, 


dispersion and flexibility, we must 


ange our basic mode of transportation 


ALLS 


I fi“ i 
war: by the very nature of the Com- 


munist grand strategy, these “brush 
fire” wars are going to occur in areas 
where the terrain does not lend it- 
self to the most effective use of 
armor, artillery and motor trans- 
port. Be it jungle, desert or moun- 
tain, we may be sure that roads will 
be few and in poor condition. 
Bridges will be mostly non-existent. 
Cover and concealment may be 
good, but conversely, observation and 
fields of fire are likely to be poor. 
Natural obstacles to movement will 
be most extensive, and in much of 
the area tanks will be roadbound. 
The enemy, often physically in- 
distinguishable from the friendly 
population, will be well-organized, 
equipped and trained for both regu- 


lar and irregular operations, and he 
will be well supplied from Com- 
munist sources outside the combat 
zone. It is also highly probable that 
the terrain, the enemy ard our own 
military budget will require us to 
fight on broad fronts against forces 
vastly superior in numbers to our 
own. Moreover, weather, the roads 
and enemy infiltration will make 
our supply problem difficult. 

As for an all-out major war, the 
combat area in which FMF units 
may find themselves can be almost 
anywhere in the world, in terrain 
that can be good, bad or indifferent 
as regards suitability for military op- 
erations. The enemy will be highly 
trained, well equipped and _proba- 
bly superior in numbers. Further- 































more, he will be able to dispute our 
control of the air from time to time 
and most important of all, will be 
capable of using tactical atomic 
weapons against us, in at least 
limited numbers. This last factor 
means that we must normally oper- 
ate in a dispersed formation on a 
broad front; perhaps a better term 
would be “extended deployment.” 
Our formation must be based on 
self-sufficient combat units. We must 
be capable of rapid concentration to 
seize an objective and just as rapidly 
redeploy into a less vulnerable 
grouping. Lines of communication 
must be free of bottle necks which 
might be blocked by atomic weapons 
or which could become killing zones 
if traffic jams occur. 

That is an extremely brief exami- 
nation of the characteristics of the 
two types of warfare but enough to 
indicate certain basic requirements 
common to both. These are: 

1. An organization providing 
powerful combat teams of combined 
arms smaller than the existing divi- 
sion. 

2. A high degree of mobility de- 
spite the restrictions of terrain. 

3. Tremendous reserve fire power 
for application at the decisive time 
and place. 

4. A logistic support scheme rela- 
tively independent of the road sys- 
tem. 

Heretofore, the armored division 
has come closest to fulfilling the first 
3 requirements, but logistic support 
of armored units has always been a 
major problem. In this instance, the 
“restrictions of terrain” in the 
“brush fire” war are likely to render 


large scale use of armor even more 
doubtful. For an organization more 
suitable to the average situation like- 
ly to prevail in either of our two 
types of warfare, it appears we must 
build around something other than 
the tank. The reserve of fire power 
we might provide with increased 
conventional air support and, in the 
final analysis, with atomic weapons. 
Employed tactically the atomic weap- 
on would produce its effect almost 
exclusively upon military personnel 
and their accompanying material; it 
can therefore properly be classed as 
“just another weapon.” If employed 
outside of the immediate combat 
zone, it is truly a weapon of mass 
destruction and damage will not be 
confined to the specific military 
target. In either case, its use is a 
matter of decision at the highest 
level. In an all-out war that de- 
cision would probably be an easy 
one. In a small-scale war, it would 
be difficult with the effect on world 
opinion balanced against the cost of 
employing sufficient “conventional” 
forces to achieve a favorable decision. 
A greatly reinforced air effort with 
conventional weapons might have 
saved the French forces at Dien Bien 
Phu, but it is doubtful if it would 
have achieved their original purpose 
in seeking battle at their particular 
point—the destruction of Viet Minh 
regular army. 

In Korea, conventional air was a 
major factor in preventing the 
enemy from winning, but it has not 
been sufficient, in combination with 
our limited ground forces, to achieve 
a decisive victory over the Com- 
munists. 


Humiliated by mortar and mine, they have not rolled free 
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Liddell Hart, in his book The 
Rommel Papers and in associated 


studies of the campaigns in North 


Africa, has shown how a numerically 
inferior force has many _ times 
checked, isolated and destroyed a 
vastly larger force. Neither secret 


nor new, the method is based on- 
superior mobility and superior fire- 


power at the chosen point of con- 
tact, a point usually on the least ex- 
pected line of attack. 

Mobility means the opportunity 


to make deep penetrations, to strike | 
at enemy flanks and rear, to disrupt — 


the enemy logistics, to seize critical 
terrain features often without a 
fight. Libya, Tunisia, the Ukraine, 
France—everywhere the tanks rolled 
free the story was the same. In 
Korea and Indochina they have not 
rolled free; there have been no 
spectacular breakthroughs and some 
have said that the tank is a sick 
beast. Terrain in these areas has not 
been suited to the use of armor; con- 
fined to narrow routes of movement, 
the tank has fallen victim to AT 
gun, mine, artillery and most hu- 
miliating of all—to the mortar. 

Let us not write off the tank in 
the Marine Corps or slow our efforts 
to perfect the tank-infantry-LVT 
team, which may spell the difference 
between defeat and victory on some 
beachhead yet to come. We must 
not be discouraged by the mine 
problem, even the super-complex 
types which we are told will count 
off the vehicles passing over it, 
ignore the first and blow up the sec- 
ond or the third, fourth, fifth or 
sixth, according to the whim of the 
man that placed it. Breakthrough 
operations are always costly, but 
they are worth while if you are pre- 
pared to pay the price. However, 
the armored division isn’t going to 
be the amphibious division of the 
future, and it isn’t going to be the 
prize solution to the problem of 
simultaneous preparation for big- 
and-little wars. Yet, if we examine 
the subject carefully, we will find 
that, certain basic factors of armored 
warfare are applicable to our prob- 
lem and may prove equally success- 
ful under the situations likely to 
confront us. 

The striking successes of armored 
division tactics lies not in the break- 
through which generally must be 
initiated by infantry attack but up- 
on exploitation of the breakthrough. 
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Once the breakthrough is achieved, 
the armored division is able to shrug 
off small arms fire and other efforts 
by shattered rear-echelon units to 
halt it. It isolates hostile reserves 
and strong points; combines mo- 
bility, fire power and shock-action 
to seize key objectives. Shock-action 
is canned language for confronting 
the enemy with a force in motion, 
relatively invulnerable to his weap- 
ons, and threatening destruction if 
he holds his ground. It is a charac- 
teristic which, under varying condi- 
tions, has been enjoyed by the 
Macedonian Phalanx, chariots, war- 
elephants, Napoleon’s cuirassiers, 
the tank, attack aircraft and (with 
adequate preparation) infantry. The 
main point is, you don’t need a 50 
ton tank to have shock-action. You 
don’t need that tank to have mo- 
bile fire power either; the armored 
division depends in no small way 
upon its organic artillery. In addi- 
tion, the success of the armored divi- 
sion depends no less upon the power 
of its organic and attached infantry 
who rather dryly sum up _ the 
armored tactics as “find’em, fix’em, 
haul tail and yell for the infantry.” 
Those characteristics of mobility, 
fire power and shock action which 
give the armored division its success 
can be duplicated under circum- 
stances where the present-day tank 
cannot be used. 

Mobility we have now in the heli- 
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men or cargo, no dependence on roads 
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copter, the HR2S, with a lift capacity 
of 26 men or 8,000 pounds of cargo. 
It does not have the armor of the 
personnel carrier or the LVT, but 
speed and maneuverability will com- 
pensate for many of these de- 
ficiencies. One of the happier les- 
sons of the Korean war has been 
that with self-sealing fuel tanks and 
a little added protection for pilot 
and instruments, the helicopter is by 
no means the fragile vehicle that 
was predicted. The HR2S can take 
passengers or cargo aboard through 
its ample bow-doors or it can hover 
over bulkier, outsize, items of equip- 
ment and carry them externally to 
wherever desired. This latter method 
has advantages as regards speed of 


loading and unloading which will 
prove extremely valuable. 

Roughly the equivalent of the 
standard 6x6 truck, the HR2S, be- 
cause of its inherent freedom of 
movement, cruising speed and ease 
of loading is approximately 6 times 
as effective as a cargo carrier. It has 
certain disadvantages as compared 
to the truck: it is more complicated 
and requires a more highly skilled 
driver; it requires far more mainte- 
nance. A motor transport battalion 
of 135 cargo trucks can be fully op- 
erated and maintained with an ap- 
proximate personnel strength of 
700: a helicopter group of 9 squad- 
rons with 135 helicopters will re- 
quire nearly double that number. 
Initial cost and replacement also lie 
heavily in favor of the truck. In 
spite of these strong disadvantages 
the HR2S holds its lead, for it will 
do things which no other vehicle 
can equal. 

In Korea, the smaller HRS was 
used logistically for evacuation of 
wounded and for the re-supply of 
entire front-line regiments. Tactical- 
ly, it was used to carry patrols, estab- 
lish company-size units on distant 
terrain features not occupied by the 
enemy and in the relief of front-line 
battalions. We can now contemplate 
the use of the HR2S for much 


bigger tasks, both logistical and 
tactical. 
With a group of 135 HR2S 


‘copters, we can move the assault 
elements of our infantry battalions 
in a single flight. In 3 flights over 
a distance of 20 miles, we can move 
an infantry regiment (less tanks), a 
105mm _ howitzer battalion, detach- 
ments of divisional engineers, signal 


6x6 — bound to a road net, vulnerable to weather 









































and services units totalling 300 per- 
sonnel and 40 tons of equipment, 
plus one-half a unit of fire for the 
entire outfit. In a single day’s op- 
eration, it can move 3 such combat 
teams over that distance. 

With this means at our disposal, 
combat teams can be launched 
against deep objectives astride the 
enemy supply routes, or with ade- 
quate preparation by conventional 
air attack or atomic weapons, they 
can strike enemy reserve units or 
even the flanks and rear of his front- 
line elements. Objectives must be 
carefully selected on the basis of the 
latest possible intelligence of enemy 
strength and dispositions. That 
means continuous reconnaissance 
both from the air and on the ground. 
Air reconnaissance, making maxi- 
mum use of aerial photography, will 
give wide coverage and at the same 
time reduce the chances of pre- 
mature disclosure of our plans. 
However, ground reconnaissance, 
deep into hostile territory, using 
helicopter-borne patrols to gain in- 
telligence, including the capture of 
prisoners, should be made common 
practice. Skill must be gained in 
helicopter-borne operations at night, 
at first on a small scale as for recon- 
naissance patrols and then on an in- 
creasingly larger scale. Considera- 
tion of the employment of heli- 
copter-borne small units gives an in- 
sight into how these craft might be 
initially employed. 

In Korea, Malaya and Indochina, 
the Communist enemy has always re- 
lied upon his ability to organize the 
civil population behind his lines for 
his own support. Usually, that sup- 
port is given through fear rather 
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than whole-hearted conviction. Heli- 
copter-borne raids can render his 
control of his rear areas tenuous at 
best. It will be possible for us to use 
against him one of the favorite guer- 
rilla warfare stratagems of the old 
Fourth Route Army of the Chinese 
Communists. Once the civil popu- 
lation has gained self-confidence and 
has organized resistance groups, 
these groups are armed and rein- 
forced by special assault units for 
attacks upon local enemy garrisons. 
Alter an attack, the assault units to- 
gether with most of the weapons 
used are moved to another area for 
a similar attack. In Japanese-occu- 
pied China in 1941, the special as- 
sault squads and the weapons were 
moved concealed in native carts 
loaded with Kaoliang straw; in the 
future they will move by helicopter. 

Without the full support of the 
civil population, he will be com- 
pelled to concentrate his forces and 
to rely upon more conventional 
means of logistic support. When he 
does so, his supply dumps and his 
troop concentrations become targets 
for attack by air; by atomic weapons 
when the civil population can be 
safeguarded; and by helicopter-borne 
combat teams of maximum strength. 

The helicopter is not silent; 
neither is it armored. If we are to 
avoid ambush and heavy losses in 
such operations, there will have to 
be ruses and diversion, but the best 
cover-plan will be the widest pos- 
sible use of the aircraft. Its passage 
should be a familiar sound through- 
out the area; its threat a continual 
drag on the enemy’s plans. 

In a major war, on the offensive, 
the helicopter-borne combat team 


will be the best means of exploiting 
the shock effect of atomic weapons 
used on hostile strong points. Tak- 
ing advantage of the disruption of 
communications and _ temporarily 
shattered morale, it will enable us 
to eliminate remaining hostile troop 
units, complete the destruction of 


equipment and _ installations and 
withdraw, if desired, before the 
enemy can react. These combat 


teams can be concentrated to seize 
and hold key terrain which the 
enemy reserves will be compelled to 
attack, thereby exposing him in the 
open to further atomic weapon 
strikes. If the threat of enemy 
counteraction with A-weapons is 
great, it may be necessary to re- 
deploy units within a few hours after 
initial commitment. This necessity 
for a rapid displacement of com- 
bat teams makes it desirable that 
wherever possible, the size and com- 
position of the team be such that it 
can be lifted in one or two flights. If 
we have the initiative, enemy intel- 
ligence of our actions will be con- 
siderably obscured, and rapidly 
shifted smaller forces may prove 
more effective than larger and more 
vulnerable units. 

On the defensive, the principal 
use of the helicopter-borne combat 
team would be in the counterattack, 
exploiting the effect of pre-arranged 
atomic or conventional fires. Their 
employment would be subject to re- 
strictions imposed by the enemy's 
strength in the air. However, it is 
important to note that if helicopters 
are available in quantity, it will be 
possible to move a strong force into 
the counterattack in a very short 
space of time, thereby reducing our 
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vulnerability. If executed during 

eriods of low visibility, and with 
suitable diversion, major shifts of 
jorces could be made with the maxi- 
mum opportunity to achieve sur- 
prise. 

In considering either offensive or 
defensive use of the helicopter-borne 
forces, the present state of develop- 
ment of weapons and the aircraft is 
such that these forces will be lack- 
ing in heavy equipment, particular- 
ly in antitank weapons. In this re- 
spect, they are similar to airborne 
forces (although they possess con- 
siderable advantage over airborne 
troops as regards mobility once they 
are on the ground) that is, provided 
at least some of the helicopters are 
retained for use within the airhead. 
To the extent which such helicopter- 
lift is available, motor transport and 
engineer equipment can be deleted 
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‘ily from the task organization. It would 
us not be wise to dispense with all 
Op motor transport; the 14-ton truck 
of and trailer will be very useful and a 
ind limited number of 34-ton trucks 
the will be required. The record of 
bat helicopter employment in Korea is 
1ze available for study. The extent to 
the j§ which the helicopter can replace the 


to truck in day-to-day tasks of supply, 


trol of a limited number of heli- 
copters while the division retains an 
additional number sufficient to lift 
the assault elements of its reserve 
regiment, then the total number re- 
quired is going to be very high, in 
the neighborhood of 13 or 14 squad- 
rons or 210 aircraft. This brings us 
to consideration of possible tailor- 
ing of the division organization to 
render it more suitable for our heli- 
copter-borne concept. 

The infantry regiment as present- 
ly organized into 3 rifle battalions 
might have great difficulty in main- 
taining an attack while securing its 
open flanks and rear, and still hold- 
ing out a reserve sufficient to execute 
the decisive stroke in the action. As 
LtCol F. S. Aldridge pointed out in 
an earlier GAZETTE article, organiza- 
tion by fours would greatly increase 
tactical flexibility and provide sus- 
tained striking power in the attack. 
At divisional level we should retain 
our triangular system to find the 
enemy, fix him and finish him, but 
here in our independent combat 
team, flexibility, sustained power of 
assault and security are _ better 
ensured by having 4 battalions of 
infantry. 

Yet, the third part of our triple- 





ent Marine infantry regiment, 164 
officers and 3,576 enlisted Marines, 
and recast it as 4 rifle battalions plus 
appropriate regimental troops. Start- 
ing at the bottom with the fire team 
of the rifle squad with a reduced 
strength of 3 men instead of 4, we 
can work upward, streamlining and 
reducing overlapping functions to 
produce the structure seen in chart 
below. You will note the elimination 
of the 60mm mortar and the 3.5-inch 
rocket launcher. This is because the 
bulk of the targets which the rifle 
company commander will need to 
engage are direct-fire point targets 
at ranges from 300 to 1,000 yards— 
targets not suited to either of these 
weapons by reason of range, ac- 
curacy or weight of shell. A re- 
coilless rifle firing HE shells for 
these targets and spigot-type anti- 
tank projectiles in lieu of the 3.5 
rocket is proposed instead. The 
spigot projectile would also serve for 
high capacity HE demolition shells 
and chemical smoke shells. For this 
purpose, a 37mm rifle is recom- 
mended, as the most economical in 
weight of shell required to do the 
job and as the caliber most suitable 
for use with spigot projectiles. (The 
technical terms for any type of pro- 
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Until development was complete, 
this platoon could be equipped with 
57mm recoilless rifles with two 3.5- 
inch rocket launchers carried in re- 
serve for employment as the primary 
company antitank weapons if re- 
quired. With regard to elimination 
of the 60mm mortar, it is interesting 
to note that prior to World War II 
the US was one of the last nations 
to adopt a light mortar for the rifle 
company, while today the Chinese 
and ourselves are practically the only 
powers who have not abandoned it 
in favor of additional mortars of 
81mm or heavier. 

Next revision proposed is the 
elimination of the machine gun pla 
toon, and incorporation of the 


8lmm mortar platoon in the bat- 
talion H & S company. Since early 
in WWII, successive changes have 


increased the number of light ma- 
chine guns and decreased the num- 
ber of heavies in the rifle battalion 
until the present 6 water-cooled guns 
represent a sort of tribal memory of 
the days when these weapons were 
masters of the 1916 battlefields in 
France. Not that they haven't 
proved effective in Korea; it’s just 
that they are an additional weapon 
duplicating for all intents and pur- 
poses the functions of another weap- 
on—the light machine gun. Besides, 
as we shall see later, we won’t be do- 
ing so badly in automatic fire power 
from an overall survey of our new 
regiment. As regards the antitank 
assault platoon, we need the flame- 
throwers and we need a specialist to 
service them in the battalion dump, 
but for actual employment, the 
weapons should be manned by rifle- 


























men of the squad actually making 
the assault on a pillbox. This has 
been tried and found effective. In 
the later stages of the campaign for 
Iwo Jima, after high casualties to 
flamethrower operators, some units 
of the 3rd Mar Div used this system 
and found that the team-play neces. 
sary for success in these assaults was 
measurably enhanced as proved by 
an immediate reduction in the losses, 
It requires a technician to ready the 
weapon for use, but its actual opera- 
tion is only a little more complex 
than sprinkling your garden. As for 
the battalion rocket-launchers, their 
functions can be performed by our 
57mm recoilless rifles in the rifle 
companies, plus several carried as re- 
serve weapons in the battalion train. 

We can incorporate the 8lmm 
mortar platoon into the H & S com- 
pany thereby saving some overhead. 
We can make some minor reduc. 
tions elsewhere in administrative and 
mess personnel by reason of the 
overall reduction in the _ battalion 
strength, but the BnHq and _ the 
communication platoon would re. 
main approximately the same. 

At the regimental level, we ob- 
viously must eliminate the tanks in 
the antitank company. There are 
many who would add these to the 
tank battalion; however, we must re- 
member that these tanks were con- 
sidered as having primarily an anti- 
tank role. If that function is to be 
given to another weapon, one which 
can be. carried by helicopter, then 


the retention of these tanks cannot 


be justified. At present, the 105mm 
recoilless rifle mounted on the \,- 
ton truck seems to offer the best 
substitute for these tanks in the anti- 
tank role, although further develop- 
ments in short-range guided mis- 
siles may provide a superior weapon. 
Until something better is found, it 
would seem that not less than 12 
105mm rifles would be required. 
The 4.2 inch mortar company and 
the regimental H & S company may 
remain much as they are. The 
headquarters section and the com 


munication platoon must be preg 


pared to control not only the 4 rifle 
battalions of the regiment but rein 


forcing units, possibly including aj 
fifth rifle battalion assigned from 


another regiment. Accordingly, no 
decrease in personnel is contem 
plated and some minor increases 
may be required. One change, how 
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Changes in Weapons in the Infantry Regiment 
Present Proposed 

Weapon Reg’t Reg’t Loss Gain 
Rifle (in rifle squads) 2,910 3,024 114 
BARs (in rifle squads) 243 324 81 
LMG (in rifle companies) 54 72 18 
HMG 18 18 
60mm Mortar 27 27 
57mm or 
37mm rifle 36 36 
8Ilmm mortar 24 32 8 
4.2 inch mortar 12 12 
75mm rifle 4 4 
Tank M48 5 5 
105mm rifle 12 12 








ever, as already noted will be to de- 
lete the 214-ton 6x6 trucks. The 
reduction in hauling capacity will 
be one of those factors which must 
be compensated for by the increased 
use of the helicopters for resupply. 
Navy medical personnel in the regi- 
ment should remain approximately 
the same strength. 

To sum up our study of the infan- 
try regiment, look at chart above, a 
recapitulation of changes in the 
number of weapons which would re- 
sult from adoption of the proposed 
organization. It will be noted that 
we have increased the number of 
riflemen in the rifle squads by 114 
men or 4 per cent and we have 
increased our BARs by 81 or one- 
third, a considerable gain in small 
arms firepower. The number of 
8l1mm mortars has been increased by 
one-third and we've given the rifle 
company a direct fire weapon of 
greater range and accuracy. On the 
debit side, we have reduced our anti- 
tank fire power, an unavoidable loss 
if we are to hold to our helicopter- 
transportable criteria. 

The overall strength of our pro- 
posed infantry regiment is 189 of- 
ficers and 3,696 enlisted Marines as 
compared with 164 officers and 3,576 
men for the present regiment. That 
represents an increase in strength by 
25 officers and 120 men, for a net 
increase of 75 officers and 360 men 
in the $3 infantry regiments of the 
division. If we make increased use 
of the helicopters, that personnel 
increase can be more than com- 
pensated for by economies elsewhere 
within the division through the de- 
crease in motor transport. 

The problem of how to provide a 
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helicopter-transportable tank for our 
proposed division must be left to 
future development. A 7-ton light 
tank was developed for the airborne 
troops during WWII, but that is 
still too heavy for the present heli- 
copter. It would be possible to in- 
crease the protection on the heli- 
copter and arm the aircraft with ma- 
chine guns and HVAR rockets for 
close support of troops, but this 
represents a hazardous expedient at 
best. It is possible that a recoilless 
gun on a tracked mount could be 
equipped with a demountable shield 
or “turtleback” to produce an 
armored vehicle for support of the 
infantry. The “turtleback” should 
be so designed that it could be 
lowered into the hull by a helicopter 
and quickly locked in place. We 
have sectionalized heavy artillery 
pieces; why not a_ sectionalized 
armored vehicle? 

By thus splitting the load between 
hull, gun and armor, we could have 
a 6-ton vehicle for which the designa- 
tion “assault gun” would probably 
be more descriptive than “tank.” 
The fire power represented in this 
weapon would be considerable, and 
by providing a light mount so that 
the gun could be removed from the 
vehicle and fought on the ground, 
we would gain great flexibility. 
From this we might go to considera- 
tion of a further change in divi- 
sional organization, the transfer of 
the tank battalion to the force troops 
status, and the attachment of either 


tanks or assault guns to the division- 


according to the terrain and the 
mission; in other words, an ex- 
tension of our “tailored task force” 
concept of organization. An assault 


gun battalion of 4 companies with 
48 guns is suggested as the tactical 
unit. 

The typical combat team might 
then consist of a headquarters, 2 
infantry battalions, a 4.2 mortar 
company, a 105mm _ howitzer bat- 
talion and an assault gun battalion, 
plus engineers, signal and service 
troops. The “Honest John” rocket 
might be added as the necessary re- 
serve of firepower. This team could 
be lifted by 210 helicopters (14 
squadrons) in 3 flights, or 510 heli- 
copters in a single flight. 

The striking power of such a force 
is evident at once; the number of 
helicopters required tends to cool 
one’s enthusiasm, although this num- 
ber is not large as compared with 
the C-119s required to lift an air- 
borne RCT. Providing such large 
helicopter groups within the Fleet 
Marine Force will require major 
changes. Through maximum use ot 
helicopters, we may be able to re- 
duce our overall use of motor 
transport by as much as 75 per cent. 
Some replacement of conventional 
transport aircraft in the Marine Air 
Wing should be possible. Even a cut 
in the strength of amphibian truck 
and amphibian tractor battalions 
should be studied. Unfortunately, 
although improvements in design 
might reduce the overhead required 
to operate and maintain a_heli- 
copter, this is probably the least like- 
ly place for us to look for economies 
in personnel and upkeep costs. 
There are too many characteristics 
of the aircraft which we seek to im- 
prove—changes which will result in 
more, rather than less complexity. 
Greater range, greater efficiency at 
terrain heights above sea _ level, 
greater safety, improved all-weather 
flights, greater load capacity: all of 
these are desired. 

One major hurdle to increase de- 
pendence upon helicopters lies in 
the problem of lifting them to the 
objective area of the amphibious op- 
eration. This means replacement of 
APAs in the amphibious forces by 
converted carriers or new-type con- 
struction. Ep: The Navy is now 
converting the USS Thetis Bay 
(CVHA-1) to an assault helicopter 
carrier. A reduction in landing craft 
may provide added incentive for the 
Navy to adopt this means of extend- 
ing the power of the Fleet still fur- 
ther inland. US # MC 
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By Maj D. D. Nicholson, Jr 
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We are being slowly engulfed by a sea of paper 


and entangled in the mesh of our own endorsements 


My Lord, 


If I attempt to answer the mass of futile correspondence that surrounds 
me, I should be debarred from all serious business of campaigning. 

I must remind your Lordship — for the last time —that so long as 1 
remain an independent position, I shall see that no officer under my Com- 
mand is debarred — by attending to the futile drivelling of mere quill- 
driving in your Lordship’s Office— from attending to his first duty — 
which is, and always has been so to train the private men under his 
Command that they may, without question, beat any force opposed to them 
in the field. 





I am, My Lord, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
Wellington. 





@ WELLINGTON WAS CHILL TOWARD 
the administrative frill. The Marine 
Corps is of the same mind and is 
currently freezing out administrative 
frills on several fronts. 

Generations of company clowns— 
as Old Corps clerks were called— 
have filled their circular files with 
unfinished letters to the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps. For years 
it was taboo to send the Comman- 
dant a letter that contained a typo- 
graphical error. Only the bravest 
clerk would attempt a_ skillfully- 
applied erasure in a letter intended 
for that sacrosanct echelon in the 
skies— Headquarters Marine Corps. 
A strike-over was unthinkable. So 
every time a clerk made an error in 
one of these letters, he muttered ap- 
propriately, yanked the paper from 
his typewriter, gave it the “deep 6,” 
and started anew. He was wasting 
time and paper. Marine Corps 
Memorandum 1-54 has changed all 
that. 

The same order reiterates another 
administrative short-cut. In the in- 
terest of reducing the complexity of 
administration, Marines are directed 
to use rubber stamp endorsements 
where it is not desired to comment 
in an endorsement. Using this type 
endorsement will streamline admin- 
istrative procedures in any activity. 
One of its greatest advantages in 
this era of clerical shortages is that 
any file clerk, typist or not, can affix 
a rubber stamp endorsement quickly. 

Headquarters Marine Corps _ is 
considering knelling death to an- 
other frill. The complex and lengthy 
list of some 9 different types of gen- 
eral orders, training orders, memo- 
randums and bulletins may be sim- 
plified to only 2 categories: general 
orders and memorandums. This will 
make it easier to operate files and 
effect distribution all through the 
administrative chain. This is the 
recommendation of a current study 
at Headquarters. 

Before we go further, let’s be sure 
we know what an administrative frill 
is. How long since you got the per- 
manent commission for your present 
rank? Remember the big, beauti- 
fully inscribed parchment document 
you received? It came to you with a 
letter from the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps and a half dozen or 
more endorsements. That package 
was an administrative frill. 
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Months before you received your 
permanent commission you attained 
your present rank. The selection 
board picked you up, you passed 
your physical, your CO proudly 
made your promotion official with 
appropriate ceremony and publicity, 
and you began drawing the pay of 
your new rank. After that anything 
short of another promotion was 
bound to be anticlimactic. None- 
theless, thousands of officers con- 
tinue to receive a giant administra- 
tive frill every time they are awarded 
the status of permanent rank in any 
grade. 

All this paper-work is expensive 
in time and materials. Why couldn't 
it be handled by an appropriate 
entry in each published lineal list? 
Officers would find out about their 
permanent status when they took a 
look at the new Blue Book and no 
telling how many hours and dollars 
would have been saved. 

Without much soul-searching you 
probably can think of many admin- 
istrative frills (any inefficient admin- 
istrative procedures) that don’t con- 
tribute materially to the functioning 
of your organization. Let’s catch the 
spirit of these recent administrative 
reforms of Headquarters Marine 
Corps and see what can be done 
locally. There always seems to be a 
shortage of good clerks. Today the 
situation is worse than usual. The 
01 field has seldom been more sparse- 
ly populated with competent clerical 
personnel. Rapid promotions have 
put bars on the shoulders of many 
sharp, young typewriter jockeys and 
taken many others up into staff NCO 
brackets, leaving a thin line of talent 
at the bottom. This situation pro- 
vides fresh incentive for chopping 
out all the little niceties of adminis- 
tration that are not absolutely vital. 

Let’s draft a check list of adminis- 








trative symptoms that may indicate 
that the disease of frills has caught 
on. The professional paper-pushers, 
or quill-drivers as Wellington dubbed 
them, have an affinity for: 

1) card files 

2) wall charts (especially with col- 
ored pins) 

3) correspondence logs 

4) forms requiring initials to re- 
ceipt for distribution 

5) special messenger runs 

6) extra copies of correspondence 
to file at his own desk 

7) special station lists 

In many cases, perhaps in most, 
these possible frills will be found 
unnecessary. All commands should 
conduct frequent administrative in- 
spections. Each such _ inspection 
should apply to items on this check 
list, the criterion: “is it essential?” If 
it’s not essential, knock it off. 

When approaching the problem 
of abolishing administrative frills, 
commanders should beware of ad- 
ministrators who always have the 
answers at their finger tips (i.e. in a 
card file or in a private record, neat- 
ly maintained in their desk). The 
guys with the ready answers may be 
wasting your time. They may spend 
too large a proportion of their time 
(and the time of their clerical help) 
gathering, sorting and filing away 
thousands of data against the day 
when you ask them one question. It 
is often more efficient procedure for 
the administrator to find the answer 
after he gets the question instead of 
anticipating the command. In the 
second, the answer is probably on an 
individual record card or some other 
record that is required, meaning that 
our ready-answer-man is usually 
guilty of duplicating existing infor- 
mation. 

Take the first item on our list: 
card files. Marine Corps General 
Order 47 indicates that the individ- 
ual record card in the office holding 
service records and officers’ qualifica- 
tion jackets is supposed to serve as 
the one and only personnel card of a 
Marine. Keep this in mind when 
you go on an administrative inspec- 
tion. Ask every clerk whether he 
maintains a card file and keep your 
eyes open to spot them. When you 
find one that doesn’t seem justified, 
call in your administrative officer 
and a Machine Records Installation 
representative. Chances are, you can 
find a way to put the clerk back to 
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typing letters instead of preparing 
cards to put in his nice, little file. 

Two years ago, the Secretary of 
the Marine Corps Development 
Center discovered that the Adminis- 
trative Chief was faithfully main- 
taining a card file (a card for every 
person in the Center) in his office. 
No one knew exactly why it was 
there. The cards contained IRC in- 
formation plus security clearance in- 
formation (which, of course, could 
also have been put on the IRC). The 
file had been kept up for years. The 
Secretary took a calculated risk and 
had it discontinued. It hasn’t been 
missed. 

At the close of WWII a lieuten- 
ant started tracking down superflu- 
ous card files in a large Marine 
Corps organization. In one instance 
the lieutenant actually found a civil- 
ian clerk preparing a card file which 
contained a record of all the other 
card files. This is an unhappy ex- 
ample of the administrative chain 
reaction of empire building so clear- 
ly recognized in Maj Robert D. 
Heinl’s “Rising Tide of Administra- 
tion” in the January 1948 Gazette. 

Wall charts, like card files, are 
sometimes necessary but they bear 
watching. In a certain December I 
happened to be in the office of the 
adjutant of another large Marine 
Corps organization. He had on the 
bulkhead by his desk an interesting 
wall chart. It was about a yard long, 
covered with acetate. Marked “cor- 
rected to 1 April,” it was at least 8 
months out of date. Besides, the 
same information was contained in 
the station list that lay on the adju- 
tant’s desk and the station list was 
current. Three months later, I 
checked back and the chart still said 
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“corrected to | April.” Many wall 
charts are just this worthless. It is 
obviously better, though, to ignore 
them than to conscientiously keep 
them current, if they are worthless. 

Watch for log books that are in 
addition to regular message center 
routine. For example, one organiza- 
tion put a clerk to maintaining a 
“Leave Log Book” for leave papers 
because once upon a time a leave 
paper got lost. The log showed the 
leave paper at each stage of its 
preparation and keeping up the log 
turned out to be about as much 
work as typing the leave paper. 
Don’t let your administrators go 
overboard for these fool-proof checks 
just because one or two documents 
get misplaced. When something is 
lost, strive to correct the basic sys- 
tem. Don’t superimpose additional 
administrative procedures. 

Overly efficient administrators 
don’t trust normal distribution. 
They type distribution lists on cor- 
respondence but they won't take a 
calculated risk that every individual 
listed will get a copy. This is usu- 
ally what is happening when a run- 
ner gives you a duty list or a letter 
and asks you to initial to signify 
that you received it. It is just as 
logical for you to then ask the run- 
ner to initial a chit stating that he 
received your initial. This routine 
could go on reductio ad absurdum. 
In many phases of administration a 
calculated risk is the best policy and 
this is certainly one such instance. 


There is a great tendency to call 
for a driver and make a special “by 
hand” run to deliver correspond- 
ence. Usually these “by hand” affairs 
result from distrust of message cen- 
ter. Often the few hours longer that 
message center would require to 
deliver the correspondence is negli- 
gible. Let’s reduce these special runs 
and apply the effort toward getting 
at the real challenge — speeding up 
message center. 

The old war-time-breed of first 
sergeant who was told to keep his 
rifle clean and make 7 copies of 
everything still has his mark on the 
Corps. Too many people want their 
own copy of every piece of corre- 
spondence that leaves the command. 
Keep copies down to the minimum 
and teach all hands how to use their 
files. A circulating file is not the 
answer, either. In an efficiently run 


$2 


headquarters all parties concerned 
will be consulted while a document 
is in its preparatory stages. It should 
require no special routing just to 
let everyone know it left the com- 
mand. 

Too many sub-units type’ their 
own. station lists. Stencils, paper, 
time and work can be saved by es- 
tablishing procedures whereby the 
central headquarters can supply 


specified numbers of copies of ex- 
cerpts of station lists to small or- 
ganizations. 





That gets us through our brief 
check list for weeding out frills. The 
list was only a sampling, but it 
should get any administrative in- 
spector off on the right track. Now 
let’s take a look at a few other frills 
that might well be dropped. There 
are items which, like the permanent 
commission parchment, could be 
changed or abandoned without loss 
of efficiency. 

What purpose does a command 
line serve on a routine or combat 
order? It’s the line that says By 
COMMAND OF BRIGADIER GENERAL 
So-AnpD-So, if the commander is a 
general officer. It states By ORDER 
or ..., if the CO is a colonel or 
lower. This little gimmick has caused 
many an adjutant to be growled at 
and many an order has been retyped 


. because of an error or an unexpected 


promotion. This line is surely a frill 
and one that confuses our typists. 
Our Staff Manual says that every 
order coming out of any headquar- 
ters is in the name of the command- 
er. Let’s leave it at that and discon- 
tinue the command line. 
Authenticating copies of all the 
enclosures, tabs, appendixes and 





annexes to operation, administrative 
and embarkation plans or orders is 
another archaic practice. We should 
let the commander or his chief of 
staff (executive officer) sign the sten- 
cil. His signature will then be on all 
copies. The procedure required to 
get an order authenticated is both 
complicated and ridiculous. Usually 
the authenticating officer signs the 
stencil. Required copies are mimeo- 
graphed with his signature on them. 
Then the authentication section is 
covered and one more copy is run. 
This last copy off the machine be- 
comes the original and is signed by 
the chief of staff (executive officer), 


It would be just as legal and more | 


efficient to forget about authenticat- 
ing and have the chief of staff (execu- 
tive officer) sign the stencil. Then 
his signature is on all copies and no 
authenticating is necessary. 

Authenticating means merely that 
the authenticating officer certifies 
each copy as a true copy of the 
original. Yet we have complicated 
the system by requiring certain 
assistant chiefs of staff to authenti- 
cate specific portions of operation, 
administrative and embarkation or- 
ders. The adjutant logically could 
authenticate everything. 

Another administrative frill is the 
title “assistant chief of staff.” The 
Staff Manual clearly explains that 
all the Gs assist the chief of staff. 
After that one explanation, it is 
more logical and requires less typing 
to refer simply to the Gl, G2, G3 or 
G4. You'll note it’s not the old G-l, 
G-2, G-3 or G-4. The hyphens are 
themselves administrative frills and 
should be dropped. 

Efficient administrators will note 
that it is no longer required to type 
numbers in parentheses after spell- 
ing them out (i.e. one (1) and two 
(2)). The parens merely confuse the 
reader; so we should leave them out. 
Write one, two or three. When the 
number is larger than ten, use figures 
such as 11, 12, or 11,000. 


With these thoughts in mind, 
start viewing your own administra 
tive procedures with a wary eye. I’m 
sure you'll find many more frills 
that you can put the quietus on. 
The motto of the modern Marine 
administrator should be: “Drop an 
administrative frill, reduce the ad 
ministrative bill.” US g MC 
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® $j$|HE ADMINISTRATION IS NOW 
at long last asking itself seriously 
whether it is really such a brilliant 
idea to reduce American ground 
strength by 30 per cent, to a million 
men. But there is also another ques- 
tion which ought to be asked—why 
do we get less than 20 divisions out 
of a million men, when the Russians 
get more than 45? 

During the last war, this reporter 
developed a theory which has a bear- 
ing on this question, and which may 
be worth repeating for what it is 
worth. The, theory is that the great- 
est problem for an army, aside from 
fighting, is what to do with trained 
troops when they are not fighting, 
which is most of the time. The 
whole character of an army is deter- 
mined by the way this problem is 
solved. 

Take the British army, in which 
this reporter served during the 
course of an unheroic but peculiar 
military career. Anyone who knows 
the British army will recall the fol- 
lowing familiar exchange: 


“cc 


Captain: “I say, Sergeant Major, 
what on earth will we do with the 
troops today?” 


Sergeant Major: “How about a 


spot of square-bashin’, sir?” 

Captain: “I say, splendid idea. 
Lay it on, Sergeant Major.” 

Square-bashin’, or drill, is the 
British army’s way of solving the 
problem. British drill has no rela- 
tion at all to war. It is an end in 
itself, a kind of military ballet, beau- 
titul to watch when well done, in- 
finitely time-consuming. 

When an American soldier re- 
ceives the order, “about face,” he 
turns around in the way the human 
body was designed to turn. Not so 
the British soldier. He must execute 
6 separate and difficult movements 
of his feet, plus added movements of 
his arms, and he must be able to do 
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so at various speeds, with varying 
degrees of stomping. 

Moreover, just to be sure that the 
absolute maximum of time is wasted 
on drill, the British have devised 
orders fiendishly calculated to en- 
trap the unwary (this reporter was 
caught every time). For example: 
“Platoon will advance in columns of 
three. To the rear, march.” Or: 
“Company will move to the right in 
columns of three. Left turn.” 

With the help of this sort of 
booby trap, an experienced British 
drill master can take up an entire 
afternoon simply displaying his 
vocabulary. And thus the problem 
of what to do with the troops is 
solved. The solution has no more 
military value than the ballet, but 
it does no positive harm. 

For reasons hidden in the mists of 
time and the mysteries of national 
temperament, the American Services 
have found an entirely different 
solution to the same problem. The 
American sojution is the typewriter. 

When this reporter, at the front 
in Italy, was given a chance to trans- 
fer to the American Army, his Brit- 
ish colonel gave him the customary 





“chitty” —a handwritten note, torn 
out of the colonel’s notebook, au- 
thorizing the bearer to “go to Algiers 
to join the American Army.” When 
the American Army asked for “or- 
ders,” the chitty was produced. It 
was regarded as a sort of horrible 
joke throughout the American 
Forces, and this reporter was “out of 
channels” from the very start. 

In the American tradition an or- 
der is not an order until it has been 
typed in innumerable faultless 
copies, validated at headquarters, 
perhaps even in Washington, signed, 
stamped, processed and _ heaven 
knows what else. Any American — 
as the hearings in the case of the 
celebrated Major Peress served to 
recall — proceeds through his serv- 
ice in a vast suffocating sea of docu- 
ments. 

This is unquestionably a brilliant 
solution to the problem of keeping 
soldiers busy. In our Services the 
number of man hours daily devoted 
to composing orders or other docu- 
ments, and typing or mimeograph- 
ing or printing them, and signing 
them, and even reading them, is 
absolutely astronomical. There are 
those who swear that in the last war 
the system would have stopped the 
American Army dead in its tracks, 
before a shot was fired, if the bril- 
liant device of VOCO— “Verbal 
Orders of the Commanding Officer” 
—had not been invented in the nick 
of time. 

It is hard to see how any sensible 
man can disagree with Gen Matthew 
Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, when 
he argues that this is no time to be 
cutting American ground strength. 
Even so, maybe we ought to try a 
revolutionary experiment—an abso- 
lute ban on typewriters, at least be- 
low the division level. After all, 
wars have been fought and won 
with absolutely ne typewriters at all 
—and by American armies. US @ MC 
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Do you know how 


@ INSPECTIONS HAVE A VERY IM- 
portant significance in every Marine 
officer’s or noncommissioned officer’s 
career. It is by inspections that the 
efficiency, morale, discipline, train- 
ing and leadership of a unit is often 
determined. Quite often a superior 
has very little opportunity to per- 
sonally observe certain subordinates. 
Thus, he often must rely on inspec- 
tions to evaluate that officer’s or 
NCO’s efficiency for reporting pur- 
poses, causing an inspection to be 
a very serious and important event. 

Through observations made while 
participating in numerous Inspector 
General, Fleet Marine Force, Divi- 
sion, Force Troops and Command- 
ing Officer’s Inspections, it has be- 
come obvious that most junior of- 
ficers and staff NCOs do not prepare 
their units properly for these im- 
portant events. 

Why is this? In search of an 
answer to this $64.00 question I have 
observed many inspections and made 
many queries with an attempt to 
correlate results of inspections with 
pre-inspection preparation, pro- 
cedures and planning. 

As a result of this research I am 
of the decided opinion that many 
competent leaders do not have a 
follow-through program of checks 
and double checks to insure that all 
discrepancies are corrected. The fol- 
lowing 5-step program for improv- 
ing inspection results is offered, and 
excellent results are guaranteed if 
these steps are meticulously fol- 
lowed. Perhaps excellent to out- 
standing inspection results may be 
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obtained without actually perform- 
ing the below listed steps, but why 
gamble when you can take a 
guaranteed course of action? 

STEP 1: Check Off List. A de- 
tailed check off list is a must. This 
list must not only be available to 
officers and NCOs but must be dis- 
seminated to all hands. If the paper 
supply permits, issue one copy to 
every man in your unit so that he 
can actually inspect himself as well 
as others. 

STEP 2: Proper Inspection. For- 
mal classes on how to prepare for in- 
spections, including what and how 
to inspect, should be held periodical- 
ly and included in the regular train- 
ing schedule. Each Marine should 
be trained to inspect himself first 
and then others. Practice inspections 
should be held with Marines in ranks 
and certain discrepancies noted. 
Every other Marine is then given the 
opportunity to inspect and jot down 
the discrepancies. This not only 
gives each man valuable experience 
and sharpens his observation, but it 
also gives him interest in an other- 
wise dull subject. 

STEP 3: Routine Weekly or 
Monthly Inspection. The routine in- 
spection must include all hands. 
Those persons on leave, in the hos- 
pital, on working parties or other- 
wise absent from an inspection, must 
be inspected either in a_ special 
group or individually as appropriate 
after their return. Often a man will 
miss a routine inspection and there- 
fore has discrepancies which are al- 
lowed to continue without correc- 


to prepare for inspection? Be ready when the IG comes 


tion. Measures must be taken to in- 
sure that all routine inspections are 
thorough and that all personnel with 
discrepancies are re-inspected and 
discrepancies are corrected. 

STEP 4: The Preliminary Inspec- 
tion. When an inspection is an- 
nounced beforehand, as most In- 
spector General, Commanding Gen- 
eral or Commanding Officer’s Inspec- 
tions are, a detailed preliminary in- 
spection by subordinate comanders 
should be held immediately after the 
announcement is made so that maxi- 
mum time will be available to cor- 
rect all discrepancies beforehand. 

STEP 5: Last Minute Inspection. 
It is always irritating and infuriating 
to a commanding officer to make an 
inspection and find troops with but- 
tons unbuttoned, shoes not shined, 
fingernails dirty, cartridge belts not 
properly adjusted, hats not properly 
placed on heads, ties not properly 
tied and other numerous discrepan- 
cies that take but a moment to 
remedy on the spot. A thorough in- 
spection administered a half an hour 
or so before the superior’s inspection 
will correct these discrepancies. 

If the program outlined below is 
followed step-by-step, by all officers 
and NCOs in charge of units, the 
results of inspections will improve 
considerably and the efficiency, mo- 
rale, discipline and leadership of the 
units will improve proportionally. 

A sample check off list for in- 
spections of personnel, clothing and 
equipment, is given below. This list 
is merely a guide and is certainly 
open to corrections or improvements. 
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SAMPLE INSPECTION CHECK 


OFF LIST 


UNIFORM 
Is each item of regulation ma- 
terial 
Is each item tailored correctly 
Does each item fit 
Is item neat, cleaned and 
pressed (if applicable) 
Is each item in good repair, free 
from frayed edges, holes and 
tears 
Are shoes shined and in good re- 
pair 
Shoe laces match shoes 
Socks regulation color and ma- 
terial 
Field shoes clean and in good 
repair 
Caps worn properly 
Garrison cap sewed properly 
Chevrons worn properly 
Pockets not bulging 
Ties tied properly 
Collar neat in appearance (not 
lrayed) 
Proper insignia worn; worn 
properly 


Ornaments proper color, not 
shiny or corroded 

Brass buckles and tip of belt 
shined 

Authorized Marksmanship 
Badge worn in proper place 
Authorized campaign ribbons 
worn in proper sequence, clean, 
free from fraying and _ battle 
Stars pointed correctly 
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All insigna worn properly, 
anchors on collar ornaments 
pointed inboard, cap ornament 
pointed correctly 

Is belt proper length of overlap 
(3 inches) 

Are non-regulation items show- 


ing 
Are non-regulation markings 
showing 
WEAPON 
Is weapon clean and does it 


function properly 

Are magazines clean and func- 
tioning properly 

Bayonet clean and bayonet ring 
turned properly 

Does each individual know the 
number of his weapon, name of 
weapon, safety device, nomen- 
clature of principal parts and 
field stripping procedures 

Does each individual know the 
zero of his weapon and his wind- 
age and elevation rules 

M1 Rifle: Is sling properly 
placed and cared for, is stock 
properly cared for and combina- 
tion tool and thong case present 
Is inspection arms done correctly 
and uniformly throughout unit 
Has man fired weapon he is 
armed with, at least for familiari- 
ization 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Satisfactory posture 
Hair cut neatly, face shaven and 
mustache, if present, neatly trim- 
med 
Hands, face and fingernails clean 
Web equipment clean, servicea- 
ble, in good repair and uniformly 
placed 
All items on cartridge belts worn 
uniformly 
Leather holsters shined 
Identification tags and identifi- 
cation card present 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 


£ 
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ON BUNK 
Display neat, regulation and 
uniform with other displays 
throughout unit 
Is all clothing displayed, regard- 
less of required amount 
Clothing clean, in good repair 
and marked in accordance with 
regulations 
Missing clothing accounted for 
by a laundry, cleaning or cob- 
bler’s chit and certified by platoon 
leader 


ir 


1S 


9. 


Equipment all present and uni- 
formly displayed 

Canteen corks serviceable 

Extra shoe laces present 

Are all improper markings on 
clothes blocked out neatly 


FIELD DISPLAY 
Does each individual know prop- 
er method of laying out equip- 
ment 
Is display uniform throughout 
unit 
Are all items present 
Does first aid utility kit have 
necessary component items 
Canteen cork serviceable 
All equipment serviceable 
Identification tags present 


OTHER ITEMS 
Locker boxes, lockers and other 
personal gear neatly stowed in 
accordance with local require- 
ments 
Name tag on bunk 


Sheets, bedding and _ blankets 
clean and in serviceable condi- 
tion 


Bunk in good repair, all parts 
present and double deck bunks 
secured 


CHECK OFF LIST FOR 
OFFICERS 
Does each unit commander in a 
company know each and every 
man by name 
Does each platoon leader or sec- 
tion leader keep a record with 
pertinent data on each of his 
men 
Is each subordinate leader 
thoroughly familiar with mess- 
ing of troops and do they visit 
troop mess halls frequently 
Do subordinate leaders know lo- 
cation and time of operation of 
all recreation and post exchange 
facilities available to the troops 
Are subordinates familiar with 
liberty transportation schedules 
Are all of your officers and key 
NCOs familiar with contents of 
MCGO 15], 149, 103 and 83 
Is para 15002 MCM (compliance 
with Art 137 UCM]) being car- 
ried out 
Do all of your officers and NCOs 
know capabilities, use and 
characteristics of all equipment 
in their charge 
Do they keep a record of people 
absent from formations, where 


13. 


14. 


16. 


20. 
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orders are promulgated or im- ~ 
portant information is put out. — 
If a record is kept, are plans © 
made to get this information to — 


absentees as soon as possible 
Does each officer and NCO have 
a personal interest in basic train- 
ing of his troops. Does he keep 
a personal record of troop train- 
ing other than the record kept 
by the companies 

Do the subordinates give per- 
sonal attention to their troops 
and make themselves available 
to troops for instructions after 
hours when special instruction 


‘is needed 


Do subordinates comply with 
spirit of request mass rights of 
troops and make it easy for a 
man to see his commanding of- 
ficer without a lot of red tape 
Does each subordinate leader 
know how many troops he has, 
exactly where they are and what 
they are supposed to be doing 
Does each leader know what 
equipment or supplies his unit 
should have but is unserviceable 
or missing and has he initiated 
action to remedy the situation 
Are all needs for repairs, sup- 
plies or shortages of personnel 
covered in writing by appropri- 
ate work requests, requisitions 
or personnel requests 

Are any trvops on mess duty in 
violation of paragraph 7164, 
MCM 

Are all pertinent regulations 
and orders effecting troops re- 
promulgated regularly to indi- 
viduals just joining the com- 
mand 

Are all personnel joining the 
organization properly indoctri- 
nated by their company officers 
and NCOs in a planned program 
Are personnel in brig being 
paid health and comfort allow- 
ances; are hospital patients 
visited by their company officers 
regularly 

Are all personnel 
various benefits of a 
Corps career 

Do troops have access to all 
pertinent regulations, chart in- 
structions for marking clothes 
and uniform regulations 

Do all troops and leaders know 


aware of 
Marine 


meaning of various security 
classifications US @ MC 
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If you remember reading about 
the development of gas turbines tor 
LCVPs in the GAZETTE last Septem- 
ber, you'll be interested to know that 
the Navy has let contracts for their 
construction with Boeing. Small size, 
light weight and a high starting 
torque are the outstanding features 
of the application of gas turbine 
engines to the main _ propulsion 
plants in landing craft. 


Lockheed has produced a new 
turbo-prop combat transport — C- 
130A Hercules. Classed as a medium 
combat transport, it has a cargo 
compartment longer and wider than 
a standard railroad freight car. Its 
mission will be to fly logistic sup- 
port, air evacuations, air drops and 
personnel. 


A new type garrison cap is now 
being given the “wear test” at Camp 
Lejeune. For comments on what 
readers think of the model now in 
use see Message Center this issue. 


Naval Medical Research Labora- 
tory at Camp Lejeune has developed 
a new type plastic hut (shown be- 
low). Made up of 28 collapsible fiber- 
glass panels, the hut can be set up 
by 6 untrained men in 40 minutes. 
Accepted as a communications hut, 
the possibilities for using it as a field 
medical shelter are being studied 
and tested. Those who have ever 
labored to erect a squad tent in a 
stiff breeze, will be glad to know 
that this new hut has been assembled 
in winds up to 28 mph and has with- 
stood guests of 60 mph. 
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Meeting 10 years after the big 
fight, the 4th Mar Div Assoc. will 
hold its reunion in New York on 
24-25 June and the 2d MarDiv will 
meet in New Orleans, July 15-17. 
The Ist, 3d and 5th Mar Divs will 
all hold their reunions in Washing- 
ton, DC during the period 24-26 
June. Although former members of 
the 6th Mar Div have not yet formed 
an association, they plan to meet in 
Washington, DC on 24 June also. 

Groups will meet at the following 
hotels: Ist, Willard; 2d, Roosevelt; 
3d, Raleigh; 4th, Roosevelt; 5th, 
Statler and 6th, Mayflower. 


The Sterling, a new British sub- 
machine gun, tested in Korea, Ma- 
laya and Kenya, is being considered 
as a standard NATO weapon. 
Lighter, safer and more reliable than 
any other gun of its type, according 
to its makers, it weighs 6 pounds, 
has a rate of fire of 575 rounds per 
minute of 9mm amunition. Its accu- 
rate range is in excess of 200 yards. 
The gun has a self-cleaning breech 
block which automatically removes 
any fouling and a double-feed 34- 
round magazine. Because of its even 
balance, negligible recoil and fold- 
ing butt, it can be fired with one 
hand, pistol style. 


















Just above is shown the new air- 
craft color scheme to be used by all 
Navy and Marine combat aircraft. 
The new glossy white on all the low- 
er surfaces and “gull” grey on the 
top and on the vertical stabilizer re- 
places the familiar dark blue now in 
use. Helicopters and seaplanes will 
be shades of grey all over. 





A miniature radio transmitter, de- 
veloped by the Navy (above), in- 
stalled in the plastic nose of a 20mm 
projectile will send radio impulses 
which will be used in the studies of 
projectiles depending on fins as 
means of providing rotation, or spin, 


in flight. 


Something new in the way of an 
all-weather fire control system for 
the Sabre jet and Fury series, has 
been developed by North American 
Aviation. The system provides the 
pilot with information which en- 
ables him to locate an airborne tar- 
get, select a particular one and fly 
an accurate lead-pursuit attack 
course. The course is laid to keep 
his aircraft pointed slightly ahead ol 
the target while determining range 
for the 20mm cannon and suggesting 
a “pull-out” time in order that he 
may maneuver further. 
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By LtCol G. E. Martin 


Experience only can determine. 
Experience is gained; but nothing, 
especially in the trade of war, is 
sooner forgotten than experience. 

du Picq 





@ jj|§[HERE ARE COMBAT SITUATIONS 
where secondary attacks may not be 
necessary, and supporting fires alone 
can constitute a secondary attack. 

It is accepted in our service schools 
that there should be 2 attacks, a 
main attack and a secondary attack, 
the latter sometimes called a hold- 
ing attack. The holding, attack 
should be made with vigor. It 
should be of such intensity that the 
enemy cannot tell which is the main 
effort. Now this means that a physi- 
cal effort of getting out and attack- 
ing the enemy in your zone of action 
must be made. 

FM 7-40 states “the secondary at- 
tack is never made by fire alone.” 
How difficult a problem this might 
present to the unit commander mak- 
ing a secondary attack does not enter 
into the picture. The enemy may 
well realize that any attack through 
the particular zone would be fool- 
hardy—at best, a little more than a 
diversionary effort. And no matter 
in what strength the effort was made 
it would be easily contained by a 
much smaller force. It is true that if 
the ram is built large enough, a hole 
is going to be bulled through. 
Usually this is hard on the ram, as 




















Why risk additional 


At battalion and regimental levels the same result 
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the Russians can tell us from their 
experiences during WWII with the 
Germans. In any case it is not in 
conformance with good tactics. 

Moreover, no unit is to be in- 
formed that they are not a part of 
the main effort, lest that unit not 
attack with the necessary vigor to 
conceal the main effort. Of course, 
by a careful analysis of the support- 
ing weapons’ assignment, it is pos- 
sible for a lower unit commander to 
determine which unit is to make the 
main attack. However, he is dis- 
couraged in making this fact known 
to his subordinates, again for fear of 
losing the vigor of the attack, and 
consequent failure to conceal which 
attack is the main attack. 

On more than one occasion the 
main attack did not progress too 
well, but the secondary attack, or a 
diversionary effort was very success- 
ful, and the whole plan was changed 
to exploit the success. 

To illustrate this point an exam- 
ple of a river crossing made by the 
Germans during the last war is used. 
The Germans made a strong effort 
with their main attack and though 
not stopped, the going was slow and 
extremely costly. A secondary cross- 
ing (diversion) several miles up- 
stream met relatively light resist- 
ance. The German situation was 
flexible enough to exploit this un- 
foreseen success and the impetus of 
attack was accordingly altered. It is 
pointed out that this, like many of 
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the other historical examples which 
bring out this point, is on a rather 
large scale, generally corps or larger; 
and this article has been limited to 
the battalion and regiment, for this 
is where it is felt that the fallacies 
creep in. 

Those tactics which are so highly 
successful for a large unit very 
frequently have no value for the 
smaller unit. However, the tendency 
is to arbitrarily extend these tactics 
to fit all units, and by the time the 
academic man has finished his very 
logical explanation, it is difficult to 
make a logical refutation which will 
bear the proper weight in proving 
that wrong deductions might have 
been drawn. But this is my intent. 
There can be no question about the 
facts presented; the question is 
whether the correlation applies to 
the battalion and the regiment. Here 
is where the essential differences start. 
These differences are, in the main, 
caused by the terrain. On a corps or 
higher level there may be several very 
good tactical maneuvers which will fit 
the terrain, any of which might be 
successful. One of these might be as- 
signed the main effort and another 
the secondary effort. In some cases 
none may be so labeled. The com- 
mander may decide to exploit the 
one which happens to be the most 
successful. The success of either 
may be dependent on highly vari- 
able factors controlled by the enemy. 
That one will certainly succeed is 


other methods 


presupposed. The time and place to 
exploit it is when and where which- 
ever of the attacks is successful. 

Now this is all very good for the 
commander on the higher level, but 
for the lower unit commander this 
very often does not follow. The ter- 
rain pretty well dictates just: what 
can be done successfully. On the bat- 
talion level we are often fortunate 
to be able to pick out one good 
maneuver area, and it is not infre- 
quent that we find a situation in 
which we just do not have a good 
avenue of approach. Any type of 
forward movement is going to be 
costly. Academic policy dictates that 
we deliver a secondary attack, which 
can be extremely costly and very 
frequently accomplishes little. 

To quote again FM 7-40, “To be 
eflective, the secondary attack force 
is assigned an objective and is given 
the necessary means to capture that 
objective; the regimental command- 
er reinforces it with as much of the 
offensive power at his disposal as he 
can, without jeopardizing the suc- 
cess of his main attack. Although 
the secondary attack is never made 
by fire alone, under favorable condi- 
tions a combination of direct and 
indirect fires can be used to accom- 
plish, for comparatively brief periods, 
the purpose of a secondary attack.” 

The above statement carries sev- 
eral implications besides the obvious 
conditions stated therein. It is easy 
to see that ordinarily we have a sec- 



































ondary attack, and this attack must 
have fire and movement. The FM 
further states that supporting fire 
alone cannot accomplish, by itself, 
the mission of the secondary attack, 
which is 1) to deceive the enemy of 
the whereabouts of the main effort, 
2) pin the troops so attacked to that 
position and 3) prevent the move- 
ment of reserves — except for brief 
periods of time. This concept is fur- 
ther carried out in the schools’ prob- 
lems, which at battalion or regimen- 
tal level seldom conduct a problem 
in which a secondary attack does not 
take place and with the secondary 
attack assigned to limited objectives. 
It is intended to prove that fire 
alone is often sufficient, that forward 
movement is not necessary through 
the zone of the secondary attack and 
in some cases no secondary effort 
whatever is necessary. 

The additional implication picked 
up and utilized by the instructors in 
schools and quite often carried into 
combat, is that when one unit has 
taken an objective it then applies 
flanking fire into the objectives of 
the adjacent units which have not 
been taken. This fire theoretically 
disrupts the enemy and our friendly 
units then assault and secure the 
objectives very handily. 

In some cases this might be true, 
thus making it doubly hard to re- 
fute; however, in numerous cases the 
results failed to materialize. Most 
Marines will tell you that the Japa- 
nese and North Koreans did not 
cease their resistance when flanking 
fire was placed on their positions. 
Conversations with Army officers, 
deployed in Europe during WWII, 
indicate that the Germans, at times, 
could be included in this category. 
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The effectiveness of the flanking fire 
depends (naturally) on how well the 
position is dug in. Now we know 
that most of the enemy positions 
would be sited to fire to the front. 
As a consequence, most of these 
apertures are not vulnerable to fire 
from the flank. Yet while the enemy 
is pinned to his position, his ability 
to carry out his primary defensive 
mission has not been seriously af- 
fected. So any attack through the 
zone still would bring considerable 
casualties to the attacking force. 
Quoting from FM 7-20, “Second- 
ary attacks hold the enemy in posi- 
tion, deceive him as to the location 
of the main attack, and induce him 
to dissipate his supporting fires and 
reserves outside the decisive area.” 
A secondary attack may do this 
but the price is frequently too high. 
The troops in the zone of the sec- 
ondary attack can very often carry 
out this same assignment. By estab- 
lishing a base of fire with their for- 
ward echelons, they can seriously 
hinder enemy movement into or out 
of the area. Very often supporting 
arms fire, adequately controlled, can 
handle the problem alone. The 
aerial observer in his light plane can 
pick up movement of the enemy and 
quickly bring fire to bear on them. 
The problem of moving reserves 
onto the battlefield of the battalion 
or regiment is a very difficult propo- 
sition even with armored personnel 
carrieis. During periods of reason- 
able visibility, there are too many 
eyes with adequate communication 
to fire direction centers, for any re- 
serve of adequate size to be placed 
quickly and effectively into action. 
The proposed remedy to the prob- 
lem is relatively simple and merely 








alters slightly the emphasis of the 
present concept. 

1. The methods used by the main 
force to screen and conceal their 
intentions remain the same. 

2. The secondary attack may be 
made by demonstrations. Forward 
movement need not be a criterion, 
and in many cases can be elimi- 
nated. 

3. Under favorable conditions, a 
combination of direct and indirect 
fire can be used to accomplish the 
purpose of the secondary attack. 

4. When an objective is taken, 
instead of trying to neutralize an 
adjacent objective by fire from the 
position taken, the attack should be 
launched from the first objective 
and the troops in the zone of the 
secondary attack should do the firing 
Yor neutralization. 

These changes aren’t so radical in 
their content; they are more of a 
change in technique. It will mean 
that once a line has been breached, 
a maximum effort will be made to 
roll up the enemy positions from the 
flank. This will require more ade- 
quate planning. It will mean going 
into the adjacent zones of action 
more frequently to launch an as. 
sault. It will mean more effort will 
have to be spent on mopping up the 
rear of the critical terrain as many 
positions will be by-passed. It will 
require a greater effort on_ local 
security. It means more liaison and 
co-ordination will have to take place. 
This is time consuming, but in itself 
not too difficult. 

That there will be contentions as 
to the above procedures, I have no 
doubt. But there is no doubt of the 
solution as proposed; it has been 
done in combat many times. For 
purposes of example and demon- 
stration a combat situation from 
Okinawa will be used. There are 
many suitable problems from Korea 
which could be included, but it is 
felt that these might bring out the 
cry of “Mountain Warfare,” and 
rightly so. There are many other 
suitable problems, but for ease of 
discussion and explanation this one 
was selected. 

Let’s examine a comparatively sim 
ple battalion operation taken from 
the Okinawa campaign. Kunishi 
Ridge and Mezado ridge had been 
taken. Kuwanga ridge was to be 
secured. The ridge extending to the 
southwest of Mezado will be known 
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as (X) ridge for purposes of identi- 
fication. See map p 42. The ridge 
line (X) seemed the logical avenue 
ol approach into Kuwanga Ridge. 
It seemed feasible, with (X) ridge 
as the avenue of approach, that 
Kuwanga Ridge could be split in 
the center and the flanks of the 
penetrated area rolled both ways. 
The real danger space lay in the 
low ground from the base of (X) 
ridge to the base of Kuwanga Ridge. 
Once on the ridge (Kuwanga) it 
would be man against man. The 
troops would be out of the enemy’s 
FPLs and into his positions with a 
good chance of entering individual 
positions from the rear. The assault 
would be difficult, requiring explo- 
sives and flamethrowers. ‘Tanks 
would have been desired (with or 
without flamethrowers), but were 
not to be had. 

It was planned to make the origi- 
nal opening on the smallest front 
possible. The ridge would be 
breached at the trail, the assaulting 
units would drive to the top of the 
ridge and then roll up the flanks 
of the penetrated area simultane- 

















ously. The forward slope to the 
right of the trail was to be fired on 
by the supporting artillery. The 
left of the trail was to be covered 
by Army 4.2-inch mortars. The 
reverse slope was to be covered by 
naval gunfire. The 81mm mortars 
would be held to cover any gaps that 
seemed to develop or to give addi- 
tional smoke if the smoke screen 
appeared to be too thin in spots. 
High explosive and screening smoke 
were to be used by the artillery and 
the 4.2s. Naval gunfire was to fire 
only high explosive, as it was desired 
to screen to the north of the ridge 
as well as the ridge itself. It was 
intended to screen the point of pene- 
tration and the movement to it, 
both by smoke on the assaulting 
units and on the enemy. 

Easy Company was to make the 
penetration and roll up the flanks 
to the left (east) and George Com- 
pany was to follow and roll up the 
right (west) flank of the penetration. 
Fox Company was to be used as the 
mop-up unit in the by-passed areas. 
Fox Company would follow George 
Company and then swing off the 
















































































































































ridge into the lowlands and sweep 
to the water’s edge and back to the 
north; this movement would place 
them on the flanks or rear of the 
enemy positions in this area. 

To fully understand the maneuver 
we must get down to the company 
level on the planned maneuver. The 
march column placed the assaulting 
rifle platoons of Easy Company in 
the lead, followed by the assaulting 
rifle platoons of George Company. 
The rifle platoon of Easy Company 
followed with their headquarters 
units. However, their organic sup- 
porting units were left on (X) ridge 
and were not to displace until a 
large penetration was made. They 
would have been unable to render 
any support if they had moved up 
with the assaulting elements. Next 
came the rifle platoon, headquarters 
units and the organic supporting 
units of George Company. Fox 
Company would follow the last ele- 
ment of George Company. (See p 
42.) The Battalion Command Group 
would fit into the column as the 
situation called for, and, as it hap- 
pened, they crossed with the second 
group of Easy Company. 

While the leading elements of 
Easy Company were approaching 
the base of ridge (X), the artillery 
and 4.2 mortars would be softening 
up the forward slopes of Kuwanga 
Ridge. The high explosives would 
be interspersed with a few rounds of 
white phosphorous. When the lead- 
ing elements of Easy Company 
reached the base of (X) ridge, they'd 
then select the exact place for their 
crossing. While the leading elements 
of Easy Company were preparing to 
cross the open area between the two 
ridges, the screening smoke was to 
be effected on Kuwanga Ridge and 
the site selected for the crossing. 
Kuwanga Ridge would still be catch- 
ing the high explosives. 

The formation of the leading pla- 
toon was to be a loose column with 
their BARs well forward and their 
scouts out. As the forward elements 
approached the base of Kuwanga 
Ridge and the artillery fire was en- 
dangering their forward movement, 
the fire would be lifted off the cen- 
ter of the ridge and added to the 
fire on their flanks. It was antici- 
pated that the leading elements of 
Easy Company would drive to the 
crest of Kuwanga Ridge and then 
make a left flank movement, con- 
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tinue the assault to the east leaving 
a squad to hold the top of the trail. 
The leading platoon of George 
Company would follow to the top 
of the trail and make a right flank 
movement and clear the ridge to the 
ocean. 

As the attack rolled to the left and 
right, the artillery and 4.2 mortars 
would be putting down a rolling 
barrage just keeping safely forward 
of the assaulting units. It was 
planned that an artillery observer 
from ridge (X) would control the 
movement of the artillery fire, but 
if anything went wrong the troops 
not only had radio communications, 
but also colored. smoke grenades 
with which they could have the fires 
lifted. 

No attempt, at this time, was to 
be made to clear the reverse (south) 
slopes until the forward slope was 
secured. They would, however, take 
a look-see now and again, just to 
find out what was going on. It was 
felt that naval gunfire and the air 
observer could keep any sizable 
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counterattacking force under con- 
trol. 

Once on the objective, speed was 
vital. The penetration had to be 
enlarged immediately. First, to pre- 
vent the enemy in position from 
firing on the troops still coming into 
the area, and second, to prevent a 
congestion of friendly troops in the 
penetrated area. 

The trailing platoons of Easy and 
George Companies would follow 
their respective companies, staying 
on the north crest of the hill and 


setting up a defensive position to 
counter an attack from the south. 
If it were feasible, the forward ob- 
servers of those companies would 
observe to the south of Kuwanga 
Ridge and bring down fires as neces- 
sary. If not, the air observer and 
naval gunfire would have to do the 
job temporarily. Fox Company was 
to follow George and then sweep 
back to the starting line. However, 
because of the extensive front to be 
covered and other considerations, 
this maneuver was not completed 
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until the following day. 

The problem worked as planned. 
Difficulty was encountered initially 
from snipers firing into the backs of 
the troops as they were moving for- 
ward on (X) ridge. A delay was re- 
quested in the time of attack to 


handle the new threat. However, 
because of the urgency of the situa- 
tion, another unit was called in to 
mop-up these snipers and the attack 
continued on the original mission. 
This proved to be somewhat costly 
since the majority of the assaulting 
troops lost were hit in this area. 
Once the attack was launched from 
the base of (X) ridge, the troops 
were quickly on the objective. From 
there on in, the assault went like 
clockwork and the objective was 
quickly secured. 

The extra planning and the extra 
time spent in shifting troops, along 
with a close-knit supporting arms 
plan, delayed the attack initially. 
However, once the attack was 
launched, there was no lag resulting 
from loose ends and inadequate fire 
support. The initial time lost was 
more than regained. 

The troops who ordinarily would 
have been engaged in a secondary 
attack and were not so utilized, gave 
an adequate reserve. Further, it 
permitted massing the 2 rifle com- 
panies in order to expand the pene- 
tration. A force of this size was vital 
to the success of this attack. While 
there was a great deal of shock effect 
in the fury of the supporting arms 
fire, the actual penetration and ex- 
pansion had to be made rapidly if it 
was to be made cheaply. One rifle 
company just would not have had 
the necessary power. 

(he principles of war were well 
satisfied under this plan. The os- 
JECTIVE was well selected, critical 
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and properly defined. Mass was 
achieved at the critical point by use 
of the 2 assaulting rifle companies in 
the area of penetration, and the 
judicious use of supporting arms. 
MOVEMENT was satisfied through the 
entry into the penetration and rapid 
expansion thereof. SURPRISE and SE- 
curITY, though not long in duration, 
were obtained through the employ- 
ment of smoke. ECONOMY OF FORCE 
was high in the non-critical areas in- 
asmuch as no secondary attack was 
made. A reserve was readily avail- 
able for commitment at the oppor- 
tune moment. CO-OPERATION was 
extremely high, as it must be to get 
proper fires and troops in the proper 
places on time. The resultant action 
aptly demonstrated this. SIMPLICITY 
was not as simple as “two up and 
one back” initially, yet each unit 
had a simple mission. Except for 
the initial formation of the troops, 
prior to the attack, the basic plan 
was simple and its execution demon- 
strated this. 

Therefore it may properly be de- 
duced, in this situation, that a great- 
er force than an infantry battalion 
would have been necessary to prop- 
erly carry out this mission if a sec- 
ondary attack had been made. With- 
out a doubt casualties would have 
occurred in the secondary attack. 

The supporting arms were well 
able to handle the secondary attack 
by themselves. The enemy was 
pinned to his positions by their in- 
tensity. Through the use of smoke 
by the supporting arms, the enemy 
was unable to determine the exact 
location of the impending attack. 
Thus, the supporting arms fulfilled 
the academic mission of the second- 
ary attack, they pinned him to his 
positions, prevented his redeploy- 
ment and concealed the location of 
the main effort. Best of all, no troops 
were lost on a limited objective at- 
tack. 

What has this historic example 
illustrated which can be of future 
value to us in training and in com- 
bat? 

1. A proper analysis of the terrain 
and judicious utilization of support- 
ing arms may make it unnecessary 
to have a secondary attack, in which 
a limited objective is assigned. 

2. Supporting arms properly used 
can have the effect of a secondary 
attack in pinning the enemy to his 
positions. The length of time an 


enemy can be so contained depends 
on visibility, observation and con- 
trol of the supporting fires. It can 
be concluded that if observation of 
the enemy position is good, if visi- 
bility is good, and if supporting fires 
are readily available, then the enemy 
can be pinned to his positions dur- 
ing daylight hours. It must be 
noted, however, that rain, fog or 
smoke may negate, entirely or in 
part, the utilization of supporting 
arms in such a role. 

3. Troops can be massed on a 
relatively narrow portion of a bat- 
talion or regimental front with im- 
punity. It is more a massing in time 
than space. The movement, assign- 
ment and the time-space factors can 
be closely worked out and controlled 
by the commander involved. 
Through the adequate utilization 
of the faults in the terrain and of 
smoke, this movement, concentra- 
tion, penetration and exploitation 
can be concealed from the enemy 
until it is virtually an accomplished 
fact. 

Following these precepts elimi- 
nates casualties in the secondary 
attack, permits massing at a selected 
critical point, and insures that there 
will be an adequate reserve. US @MC 
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® (THousanns OF MARINES CARRY 
pistols, either as a T/O weapon, or 
during a specific tour of duty. Ex- 
cept for tank crewmen, they are 
carried in an awkward, obsolete hol- 
ster... the M1916. This, as a mili- 
tary holster, is far from ideal. It is 
carried in a position from which the 
weapon is drawn with difficulty. 
This is particularly true when worn 
in proper position with the coat 
(service winter), the overcoat, or 
worse yet, the parka. 

The holster mildews in tropics 
and cracks in cold. It is hard to dry 
out when wet, and becomes unserv- 
iceable with alarming frequency as a 
result of wear around the stud orifice 
in the flap. And, except for those 
receiving loving care in a guard de- 
tachment, they look disreputable 
most of the time. In the field, the 
holster does little to protect the 
weapon it houses from the elements, 
since it does not completely cover 
the butt. In all, it falls far short of 
serving its intended purpose. 

Condemnation without construc- 
tive criticism is neither fair nor use- 
ful. Therefore, having thus roundly 
condemned the existing holster, let 
us consider an improved type. In 
such consideration let us seek a mili- 
tary holster that is serviceable, adapt- 
able, inexpensive and of presentable 
appearance. 

Under serviceability, the material 
must first be determined. Since 
many of our present holsters’ faults 
stem from the fact it is constructed 
of leather, why not start with a 
heavy duck or webbing? Other field 
equipment of such materials has 
held up well, and holsters of textiles 
have been in use for many years in 
the British army. Webbing is easily 
cleaned, and would dry more rapidly 
than leather when wet. A properly 
fitted, new holster of such material 
would not require a_ breaking-in 
period before the pistol could be 
drawn. 

Now, while we are at it, let’s re- 
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Realistic Holster 


design the flap, and extend it to 
cover the butt entirely. Since the 
fastening device presently used is un- 
satisfactory, the same “lift the dot” 
used on other equipment would be 
logical. 

There is room under the flap for 
a magazine pocket; why not take ad- 
vantage of it? In most instances one 
additional magazine would be ade- 
quate, and the space thus vacated 
on the belt by deleting the magazine 
pouch would be welcome. One more 
item, usually all but impossible to 
locate, is a pistol cleaning rod. Let's 
include a simple “L” shaped rod in 
a loop at the front of the magazine 
pocket. This could be made of drill 
rod, with a slot at one end, and a 
nipple (mainspring housing retain- 
ing pin punch) extension. The 
other end flattened to a screwdriver 
would combine both rod and combi- 
nation tool — neither of which are 
generally available. 

The system for fastening the hol- 
ster to the belt should embrace both 
our requirement for serviceability 
and for adaptability. So far we have 
not solved the problem of accessibil- 
ity for those in bulky clothing or 
seated in vehicles. Suppose we really 
flaunt the time honored combina- 
tion of “hook and eye” attachments 
and provide a means of optional 
positioning, at the same time, doing 
away with the necessity for a tie 
down. A dual flush-tvpe hook de- 
vice (see sketch) mounted low on the 
holster would serve both purposes. 
The result, a holster which would be 
snug enough not to bang against the 
leg in rapid movement, and one 
which could be switched to the cross 
draw position for use in cramped 
positions. 

Initial expense of such an item 
should certainly be lower than that 
of the leather holster, considering 





By Capt J. S. McAlister 
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body and to prevent inadvertent 


movement of the safety lock when — 
the © 
chamber loaded. Both of these inno- ~ 
vations were important to the cav- 7 
alrymen on the Mexican border, but — 
hardly warrant continued produc: | 
tion. Then, since the fabric holster ~ 


the pistol was carried with 
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obsolete construction of the ® 
M1916. The leather covered wooden | 
blocks inside were originally made | 
to rotate the butt away from the ~ 


would be easier to repair, we can 


safely assume that its life would be | 
the 


further extended over that of 
M1916. 


Under our last consideration, that ~ 


of presentable appearance, let’s not 


forget that holsters are worn with | 


literally all of our uniforms. It™ 
would be comparatively easy to carry 
holsters of two colors, for appropri- 
ate issue: white for MPs, ships de-% 
tachments, embassy guards or arctic 
use and green for field or garrison — 


use. 


(After all, we carry assorted | 


bayonet frogs.) Should such a hol’ 
ster be accepted for all services, the” 
manufacturer could easily provide 
the same design in several colors, 
and with appropriate initials sten- 


ciled on the flaps. 


The advocates of quick draw tech= 


niques and the shoulder holster will { 
probably frown on the point about: 
to be brought up, but it is my con 
tention that a military holster serves: 
one main function; to provide a) 
means of transporting a pistol, and 
to protect the pistol during the pe 
A shoulder 
holster is comfortable, but does pre: 
sent problems when pack straps aré 
considered. And a quick draw from 


riods it is not in use. 


the issue holster is hardly feasible 


The proposed design would certait® 
ly be no less slow and would bé 


handier when used as a cross-draW 
holster. In most military situations 
the use of the pistol can be antick 
pated. And consider how mudi 
easier changing magazines will bé 
when the butt has not been expose@ 
to mud or ice! US @ MG 
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By Col William R. Wendt 


A lesson in disciplinary procedure — 
the Captain took direct action and 


there hasn’t been a mutiny since 
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® A LITTLE OVER A HUNDRED YEARS 
ago, 24 November 1842 to be exact, 
two most unusual naval events be- 


gan taking shape, both of which 
were to have profound effects upon 
the history of the Navy. Although 
these events commenced in a seem- 
ingly unrelated fashion, one aboard 
a sailing ship, the other aboard a 
steamship, they originated in the 
same ocean, the Atlantic. The desti- 
nation of one ship was the last port 
of call of the other and the surround- 
ing circumstances were traceable, in 
the main, to one officer, the later 
much-renowned, Commodore Mat- 
thew Calbraith Perry. 

In November 1842, weary of the 
ensuing delays, with only one ship 
of the Squadron promised him for 
his expedition to Japan, Commo 
Perry ordered his flagship, the USS 
Mississippi, to sortie from Norfolk 
lor Madeira on the first leg of his 
lone voyage to the “Closed Empire.” 
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On the same day, the small, yacht- 
like Brig, USS Somers, LCdr Alex- 
ander Slidell Mackenzie command- 
ing, having departed Madeira, sailed 
to within 600 miles of St Thomas, 
its next stopping point on its way 
from Sierra Leone on the African 
slave coast to New York. 


The ties that linked the fortunes 
of the steamship and the sailing brig 
were as invisible as the ether waves 
that might have bound them in a 
later day. Had radio communica- 
tion facilities been available, un- 
doubtedly the Commodore might 
shortly have directed the Mississippi 
to rendezvous with the Somers, in 
which event “The Somers’ Affair 
would probably have been a minor 
one. Instead, they passed unknow- 
ingly, within what might have been 
easy communicating distance. 


Commodore Perry’s marriage pro- 
vided one tie between the two ships. 
The Commodore had married Jane 
Slidell, who was Mackenzie’s sister. 
The apparent discrepancy in names 
between brother and sister was sim- 
ply because Commander Mackenzie 
had chosen to legally add the name of 
a paternal grandfather, whose fight- 
ing exploits were famous, to his fam- 
ily name of Slidell. The Slidell fam- 
ily name attracted considerable at- 
tention at a later date when another 
brother, Senator John Slidell of 
Louisiana, figured in the interna- 
tionally-famous “Trent Affair.” 

Another important tie between 
the Mississippi's Commodore and the 
Captain of the Somers, lay in the 
fact that Mackenzie was embarked 
upon one of Commo Perry’s pet proj- 
ects. In 1838 Perry had inaugurated 
a school for naval apprentices on 
board the USS Fulton, one of the 
Navy’s first steamships. Perry’s goal 
in establishing the apprentice system, 
was to reduce recruiting costs by 
enlisting young, native-born Ameri- 
cans to serve until they were of age, 
while undergoing training at the ex- 
pense of the government. Through 
his method, Perry hoped the appren- 
tices would ultimately supplant the 
preponderant numbers of foreigners 
then serving as petty and warrant 
officers in the Navy. 

Perry’s success in training the first 
naval apprentices had led him to 
propose to the Navy Department 
that one of the new national vessels 
be manned by a crew of them, and 


under picked officers be sent on a 
long cruise to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages obtaining. Before a ship 
became available, on 24 March 1842 
Perry was given formal orders to 
command the East India Squadron. 
However, on 16 April 1842 when the 
Brig Somers was launched, the Navy 
Department gave its approval to 
Perry's proposal for a trial of the 
apprentices. 

Perry undoubtedly influenced the 
choice of LCdr Mackenzie to be the 
first Captain of the Somers to insure 
that the apprenticeship system would 
get a reasonably unprejudiced trial. 
Mackenzie enjoyed a fine service 
reputation. He was a well-travelled 
officer and the author of several 
books about his naval heroes, John 
Paul Jones and Stephen Decatur, as 
well as his sojourns in Spain. 

The ship and its commander hav- 
ing been chosen for the trial voyage 
to test the efficacy of Perry’s naval 
apprenticeship system, the Navy De- 
partment assigned the Somers the 
mission of delivering dispatches to 
the US African Squadron. The Afri- 
can Squadron was then engaged in 
suppressing the notorious slave trade 
that flourished on the West Coast of 
Africa. The Squadron was acting in 
co-operation with a larger unit of 
the British Fleet. 

In September the Somers sailed 
from New York for Sierra Leone. 
Her complement numbered approxi- 
mately 120 naval apprentices and 12 
officers, including the Captain. Be- 
sides Mackenzie, the Somers’ officers 
consisted of a Lieutenant, Purser, 
Surgeon, one passed Midshipman 
and 7 Midshipmen. 

Of the Midshipmen, it is worthy 
of note that they included the only 
two officers of the Somers who pos- 
sessed any knowledge of the Greek 
language. These two bilinguists were 
Midshipmen Rogers and Spencer. 

Midshipman Phillip Spencer's pre- 
vious record was impressive but 
hardly calculated to brand him as a 
“picked” choice for the complement 
of the Somers. Spencer was the son 
of the then Secretary of War. Spen- 
cer’s first assignment in the Navy 
had been to the receiving ship USS 
North Carolina, to which he had re- 
ported trailing a bad college record 
and evidencing a mischievous dispo- 
sition. Lieutenant Craney, the First 
Lieutenant of the North Carolina, 
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made an early attempt to discipline 
Spencer. The result was that Craney 
himself had incurred severe persecu- 
tion and at length resigned his com- 
mission to escape. Following his tour 
aboard the North Carolina, Spencer 
made a brief cruise to the Brazilian 
Station on board the USS John 
Adams. Upon his return he was 
forced to resign for the “disgraceful 
and scandalous” conduct he had dis- 
played. His father’s influence was 
apparently successful in having 
Spencer reinstated and even assigned 
to the Somers for its important trial 
cruise despite the impression his 
character could be expected to have 
upon its youthful crew. 

The outward-bound voyage of the 
Somers trom New York to Sierra 
Leone proved relatively uneventful. 
In November 1842, Cdr Mackenzie 
had successfully completed delivery 
ol the dispatches entrusted to him 
lor the ships of the African Squad- 
ron and the Brig commenced her 
long voyage home to New York via 
Madeira and St Thomas. 

Shortly after the Somers departed 
Madeira for St Thomas, Cdr Mac- 
kenzie became aware of certain 
sinister changes in the previously 
orderly, subordinate deportment of 
his crew. His first inclination was to 
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overlook the apparently insubordi- 
nate acts he detected among the crew 
in the light of their youth and in- 
experience. However, his attention 
was soon inescapably drawn to them 
in a highly dramatic fashion. 

Just prior to midnight on 25 No- 
vember 1842, the day after Commo- 
dore Perry had departed Norfolk in 
the Mississippi for Japan, the cause 
of the crew's disaffection was re- 
vealed. Wales, the Purser’s steward, 
pacing the dark, silent deck under 
the starry, tropica! sky, was suddenly 
startled by finding Midshipman 
Spencer at his side. 

“Look, Wales,” Spencer said, “Are 
you afraid of the sight of a dead 
man?” 

Before the startled steward could 
grasp the import of Spencer’s words, 
the latter continued, talking very 
rapidly. 

“I have a plan to seize this Brig 
and then to turn it into a pirate 
ship,” Spencer said, “and I’m asking 
you here and now, whether you are 
willing to join ws?” 

“Surely you’re not serious about 
this?” 

“I’ve never been more serious in 
my life,” Spencer answered him. 

While the astonished steward’s 
mind whirled in an effort to decide 





his proper course of action, Spencer, 
apparently taking Wales’ silence for 
assent, began to unfold his scheme 
for taking over the brig. Wales 
listened silently, finding it virtually 
impossible to interrupt Spencer. 

“There are at least 20 of the crew 
ready to mutiny,” Spencer continued. 
Their conversation, a rather one- 
way affair up to this time, had com- 
menced in a deserted area of the 
forecastle. Most of the crew were 
asleep in their hammocks but a few 
had stretched out upon blankets on 
the weather deck. Spencer, however, 
made no apparent effort to keep his 
voice in a conspiratorial undertone 
nor to discourage a seaman named 
Small, who hovered within hearing 
distance. As Spencer warmed to the 
prospects of a successful mutiny, 
Small, without seeming to intrude, 
gradually became a party to the con- 
versation. 

“I’m in on this, too,” Small told 
Wales at one point when Spencer 
had paused for a breath. The thor- 
oughly alarmed Wales finally man- 
aged to swear to an oath of secrecy 
that Spencer and Small insisted he 
take. After Wales had concluded 
the oath, the conspirators parted but 
not before Spencer had_ invoked 
them to be ready to act when he 
gave the signal. 

The Purser’s steward spent a rest- 
less night. What course should he 
follow? By morning, his mind was 
made up. He soughi out the First 
Lieutenant and related everything 
that had transpired the previous 
night. The First Lieutenant lost no 
time relaying Wales’ story to Cdr 
Mackenzie. 

“Why, I simply can’t believe it!” 
was Mackenzie’s reaction. “Do you 
know who Spencer is? You should; 
he’s the son of the present’ Secretary 
of War. Oh, I'll grant you he’s a 
little odd, but then not all of our 
officers are sons of illustrious 
fathers.” 

The First Luff assured his Com- 
manding Officer that the Purser had 
vouched for the reliability of his 
steward. In answer to Mackenzie’ 
question whether Wales had _ not 
been the butt of one of Spencer’ 
typical pranks, the First Lieutenant 
pointed to the unlikelihood in view 
of Small’s participation. 

“All right,” was Mackenzie's an- 
swer, “I want you personally to in- 
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form all the other officers immedi- 
ately and to direct them to report 
the names of anyone they observe 
talking to either Spencer or Small. 
Then I want you to search Midship- 
man Spencer's effects at the first con- 
venient opportunity. Let me know 
what you find there.” 


When the First Lieutenant had 
departed, Mackenzie took stock of 
himself. He was 39 years old now 
but he could remember when he had 
been a Midshipman. Still, that was 
some 20 years ago. The Somers was 
now in West Indies waters and they 
were certainly pirate seas. He re- 
membered his service on the Terrier 
had been solely for suppressing 
piracy in these very waters. Was 
there a precedent in his previous 
naval experience? In Africa, Europe 
or South American waters he was 
familiar with? Not in his troubled 
memory. What about the lives of 
his naval heroes, the details of which 
were so familiar to him? No, noth- 
ing like this had happened to them, 
although John Paul Jones had 
certainly experienced something 
approaching his situation on the 
Somers. If this were his first com- 
mand — but it wasn’t! Nothing like 
this occurred on either the Dolphin 
or the Missourt. ‘Even if this is just 
a lark,’ he told himself, ‘I’ve got to 
take precautions; safety of the ship 
must be paramount.’ He sent his 
steward for the First Lieutenant 
when he’d finished deliberating. 


“Arrest Spencer at once,” he di- 
rected the First Lieutenant. “Put 
him on the quarterdeck in irons and 
under the direct charge of an officer. 
I've decided I can’t take any chances 
with the safety of this Brig. I’ll want 
to see all available officers this after- 
noon here in my cabin.” 


That afternoon Mackenzie out- 
lined the reasoning he had followed 
in taking his peremptory action rela- 
tive to Spencer. The assembled offi- 
cers of the Somers were unanimous 
in reporting they, too, had observed 
certain symptoms of discontent and 
insubordination among the crew, 
particularly since Spencer had been 
placed in irons upon the quarter 
deck. 

“I warn you to be doubly watchful 
for similar signs during the next 24 


hours,” Mackenzie said in dismissing 
them. 


The next day commenced un- 
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eventfully aboard the Brig and con- 
tinued in this fashion until Macken- 
zie issued the order to wear ship. 
The weather was pleasant and the 
breeze light. Suddenly there was a 
thundering crack aloft and shouted 
warnings from the topmen. Then 
the main topgallant mast teetered 
and fell to the deck with a splinter- 
ing crash. Mackenzie summoned the 
First Lieutenant on the double. 

“How could this have happened?” 
he demanded, “unless the mutineers 
intend to rescue Spencer during the 
confusion.” 

“I can’t account for it otherwise,” 
said the First Luff. 

“Keep them as busy as possible re. 
pairing the damage and rerigging a 
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new mast. I'd like to see all avail- 
able officers the minute that’s done.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

It was not until late that evening 
that all of the damage caused by the 
fall of the topgallant mast was finally 
repaired and a new mast rigged in 
its place. When the repair parties 
had been secured, Mackenzie con- 
fronted the available officers in his 
cabin. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I feel you 
must share my feeling that the loss 
of our main topgallant mast, under 
the circumstances most of you wit- 
nessed today, was no mere accident. 
I've endeavored to keep the crew as 
busy as possible since it happened, 
to forestall any effort to release Mid- 
shipman Spencer or to seize control 
of the Somers. In the interim, I’ve 
caused Spencer’s effects to be seized, 
and examined. Midshipman Rogers, 
who seems to be the only officer 
aboard who has a knowledge of the 
Greek language, informs me that 
certain of Spencer’s papers list the 


names of various members of the 
crew in that language. These lists 
appear to Rogers, to divide these 
members of the crew into three cate- 
gories; Spencer’s cohorts, the doubt- 
ful and those who are to be per- 
suaded by force if they prove reluc- 
tant. Accordingly, gentlemen, from 
this moment forward, I am going to 
require each of you to watch a cer- 
tain number of those listed. Here 
are your assignments. Are there any 
comments or questions at this 
point?” 

As Mackenzie’s eyes anxiously 
sought theirs in turn, the officers of 
the Somers volunteered their obser- 
vations or asked pertinent questions. 
Numerous incidents were recalled 
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which had appeared innocent enough 
at the time of their occurrence, but 
now loomed significantly large in 
the light of the evidence against 
Spencer. Several officers reported 
they had observed Spencer signalling 
to various members of the crew 
while they worked and he sat in 
irons upon the quarterdeck. Others 
reported they had observed Spencer 
whisper something to Cromwell, the 
boatswain’s mate in charge of the 
brig. When all had finished, there 
was an ominous silence in Macken- 
zie’s cabin. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mackenzie, at 
length, “on the basis of the facts 
before me, I see no alternative but 
to order the immediate arrest of 
both Small and Cromwell. Both of 
these men I want heavily ironed 
and placed upon the quarterdeck 
alongside Spencer. I want all of you 
to continue to be especially watchful 
for any attempt to communicate 
with the prisoners. That's all for 
now, gentlemen: We'll meet again 
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tomorrow when I call you.” 

The following day found the offi- 
cers of the Somers unusually tense 
and watchful. The day appeared to 
pass very slowly. The officers held 
frequent whispered consultations. 
The crew seemed to be reacting in a 
challenging fashion. Various groups 
would gather about the deck, engage 
in low-voiced conversations, and 
glance furtively in the direction of 
the prisoners on the quarterdeck. If 
an officer approached, the group 
would immediately break-up and 
separate. Spencer was observed to 
be making signals to certain of these 
groups. In turn, several members 
of the crew were observed to be 
making an effort to respond in one 
fashion or another. Those appre- 






















hended were warned and their names 
were noted. The untoward occur- 
rences observed were duly reported 
to Mackenzie at the evening con- 
ference called by him. 

“Very well, gentlemen,” said Mac- 
kenzie, when he had again heard 
them out, “I have decided upon a 
course to counter the trouble-makers. 
Tomorrow morning, it is my inten- 
tion to take over the duties of the 
Officer-of-the-Deck myself. The three 
junior Midshipmen among you will 
assist me. I am going to appoint the 
remainder of you a council to advise 
me as to what disposition to make of 
our prisoners. The council will meet 
when and where directed by the 
First Lieutenant as the senior mem- 
ber. That’s all, Gentlemen.” 

The following morning, the coun- 
cil was summoned to a meeting in 
the wardroom presided over by the 
First Lieutenant. Present in order 
of rank were: the Surgeon, the Pur- 
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ser, the Acting Master, a _passed- 
Midshipman and the three senior 
Midshipmen of the Somers. 

“As I understand the purpose of 
this council,” said the First Lieuten- 
ant, when he had called them to 
order, “we are not trying anybody 
but we are allowed to examine wit- 
nesses. I believe Commander Mac- 
kenzie wants our opinion whether 
the present situation involves the 
safety of the Somers. If we concur, 
he wants the council’s recommenda- 
tions relative to what disposition to 
make of the prisoners. As you 
gentlemen know, we're still several 
days’ run from St Thomas. Should 
we run into the nearest, friendly, 
foreign port and ask for assistance 
or what should we do?” 

After some deliberation, the coun- 
cil voted to call several witnesses. 
Wales, the Purser’s steward, was the 
first one summoned. The testimony 
of Wales and that of the others who 
followed him, was taken throughout 
the day and late into the evening. 
The council refrained from calling 
any of the prisoners. Some time after 
midnight, they reached agreement 
on their findings and recommenda- 
tions. The First Lieutenant ordered 
them to stand by while he informed 
Mackenzie. 

“I've had to arrest four more of 
the crew while you were deliberat- 
ing,” Mackenzie greeted him. “How 
are you progressing? Finished? 
Good! Tell the Acting Master to 
relieve me and I'll join you in the 
wardroom.” 


A few minutes later in the ward- 
room, Mackenzie was given a penned 
copy of the council’s minutes to 
which all had signed their names. 
An hour passed while Mackenzie 
carefully scrutinized each page. 


“The council is unanimous in 
feeling that something drastic must 
be done about the prisoners right 
now?” he asked, at length. 


“That’s right, Sir,” was the re- 
sponse. 

“They agree with you, Captain, 
that the safety of the ship appears to 
be involved,” added the First Lieu- 
tenant. 

“You don’t seem to feel that | 
ought to take the Somers into the 
nearest, friendly, foreign port and 
ask for assistance?” 

“The council was opposed to that 























idea in principle, Sir,” the First 
Lieutenant informed him. 

“I had hoped we might reach St 
Thomas and find the Vandalia there. 
I’m afraid from what I’ve read here 
that matters can’t be allowed to 
wait that long...” 

“The Council shares your feeling, 
Sir. Isn’t that right, gentlemen?” 
There was the sound of weary assent 
from those present. 

Mackenzie deliberated silently for 
several minutes. His haggard face 
grew steadily paler. 

“Very well, gentlemen,” he said 
finally, “my mind is now made up. 
It is my intention to hang Spencer, 
Small and Cromwell at the yardarm 
in the morning. I want all of you to 
be present and to be armed with cut- 


lasses. You will cut down instantly 
any man who falters in executing 
my orders. The prisoners will be 
allowed just one hour to prepare 
themselves for death. Any more 
time might be dangerous, any less 
might be unfair to the worst among 
them. The First Lieutenant will be 
in charge until I am ready to give 
the order for the execution of the 
condemned. Thank you for your 
assistance. The council is now ad- 
journed. I advise you to get as much 
rest as possible before morning.” 

At 8 bells, the following morning, 
the First Lieutenant informed Spen- 
cer, Small and Cromwell of their 
impending execution. Spencer and 
Small both admitted they were 
guilty of attempting to foment 4 
mutiny; Cromwell, however, pro 
tested his innocence. 

“It was only a prank, though,’ 
Spencer said. “I’ve always been in- 
terested in pirate stories. Those 
lists? I just wrote them out to prac 
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tice the Greek alphabet. Wales? I 
was just trying to scare him by talk- 
ing about dead men. I tell you that 
Cromwell is absolutely innocent of 
any wrong-doing.” 


thrum of the sea and the soft sound 
of the wind in the rigging. An eter- 
nity passed before Mackenzie found 
the words to break the silence that 
engulfed them. 
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At 0830 the crew was assembled 
and Mackenzie read the Articles for 
the Government of the Navy. When 
he had finished, the condemned men 
were led to their stations and nooses 
fitted around their necks. Philip 
Spencer began to pray audibly. Sea- 
man Small appeared too terrified to 
speak. Cromwell began to shout that 
he was an innocent man about to be 
hanged without reason. 

Promptly at 0900, Mackenzie gave 
an order to fire a signal gun and 
hoist the national colors. When the 
colors had reached the peak, Mac- 
kenzie gave the order for execution. 

“Hoist away!” 

The roll of the drums drowned 
out the sound of the men running 
away with the free end of the hoist- 
ing ropes. The awe-sticken appren- 
tices seemed unaware of the officers 
standing over them with drawn cut- 
lasses in their complete absorption 


| with the drama being enacted. 


The bodies of the 3 condemned 
men rose steadily to the yardarm. 
At length, the roll of the drums 
ceased, and a deep silence settled 
upon deck broken only by the 
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“Officers and men of the United 
States Brig Somers,” he said, in a 
tone that could easily be heard, “you 
have all just witnessed what can 
happen to those who would endan- 
ger the safety of a ship of the United 
States Navy. I sincerely regret the 
occurrence of an incident of this 
character on board a vessel under 
my command. I know of no prece- 
dent in the previous history of our 
Navy. I will continue to consider 
the safety of this ship and the loyal 
members of its crew to be my para- 
mount responsibility. I hope this 
will serve as both a lesson and a 
warning to the disaffected among 
you. When you are dismissed, re- 
sume your regular duties. Dis- 
missed!” 

Throughout that day and during 
the funeral services held that night 
by the light of battle lanterns, no 
further untoward incidents were ob- 
served by any of the officers of the 
Somers. The succeeding days also 
passed without incident. The Brig 
touched briefly at St Thomas, then 
resumed her voyage to New York, 
arriving there on 14 December 1842. 


News of the Somers’ affair soon 
spread widely and created a sensa- 
tion in the United States. Two weeks 
after the Brig’s arrival a Court of 
Inquiry was convened. Its findings, 
exonerating Mackenzie and his offi- 
cers, were not announced until 19 
January 1843. 

Before this announcement, how- 
ever, friends of Cromwell attempted 
to have Mackenzie indicted for mur- 
der in the civil courts. The judge 
before whom Cromwell’s case was 
argued, ruled that a civil court was 
not competent to take up a case 
while it was still pending before a 
naval court. 

The investigation undertaken by 
the Court of Inquiry resulted in the 
arrest of several additional members 
of the crew of the Somers. No 
charges were ever preferred against 
any of the remaining accused, how- 
ever, and finally all those under 
arrest were dismissed from custody 
without trial. 

The Somers’ affair was not with- 
out some redeeming features. It 
served to focus attention upon the 
problem of training future naval 
officers. The investigation into 
Spencer’s previous troubled life be- 
fore his entrance into the Navy, sug- 
gested there was a psycho-pathologi- 
cal explanation for his conduct. Ob- 
viously, more adequate standards for 
entrance into the Navy were needed. 
Emphasis was lent to the need for a 
naval academy, establishment of 
which had been recommended by 
various Secretaries of the Navy dur- 
ing the preceding 20 years. 

The Oregon crisis in 1845, coupled 
with the threat of war with Mexico, 
gradually weakened the remaining 
Congressional opposition to the es- 
tablishment of a naval academy. A 
new Secretary of the Navy, George 
Bancroft, acting upon his own ini- 
tiative, ultimately drew sufficient 
money from the General Fund of 
the Navy Department to start an 
academy. In this fashion, the United 
States Naval Academy began to 
function at Fort Severn, Annapolis 
in October 1845. Its graduates soon 
became the primary source of the 
Navy's regular officers. 

Except between the covers of cer- 
tain popular works of fiction, the 
word “mutiny” has not been appli- 
cable to the history of the United 
States Navy since the Somers’ affair. 

US g MC 
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The sheer mass and passive potential 
of mines for defense against arnior is a 


tactical relic. Arty alone can do the job 


By LiCol J. J. Wade 
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® A FEVER OF APPREHENSION 
settled on the command post after 
the orders were issued. Progress re- 
ports were hurriedly processed and 
passed on to the division com- 
mander, those concerning the ap- 
proaching hostile armored force as 
well as those of our own and sup- 
porting naval elements. 

Resistance at dawn on the beach 
had been relatively light. The 
helicopter force seized the command- 
ing terrain without undue loss. Un- 
loading had progressed efficiently 
and according to plan, being de- 
layed only by the spasmodic air at- 
tacks of the morning. 

Enemy reaction gathered momen- 
tum once the point of landing be- 
came known. Assault elements by 
mid-afternoon were in contact 
throughout the perimeter. That D- 
day objectives would be secured by 
nightfall was almost certain, despite 
intensifying resistance. 

At the first report of the enemy's 
mechanized columns converging on 
the beachhead, carrier aircraft had 
commenced interdiction efforts al- 
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though the enemy air cover took a 
heavy toll among the ADs. Despite 
the crippling of a number of ve- 
hicles, it was estimated the counter- 
attack would hit the landing force 
shortly after daylight on D plus 1. 

On receipt of the first warning, 
the landing force anti-mechanized 
plan had been ordered into effect. 
Modifications were passed to ele- 
ments concerned as the need be- 
came evident. 

Division FSCC had reported estab- 
lishment of communication with all 
landing force units ashore by 1400. 
The reserve regiment anticipated 
completion of adjustment of its 
counterattack plans and supporting 
fires by 1900, helicopter reconnais- 
sance having greatly expedited the 
effort. All artillery was ashore with 
exception of the two 155mm gun 
battalions. The last heavy battery 
was expected to be in position and 
registered not later that 0200 of D 
plus 1. 

The division engineer wore a look 
of dejection as he left the division 
CP. His frustration centered on the 


thousand-plus tons of antitank mines 
dispersed among several ships in the 
extended transport area. The divi- 
sion commander had been all too 
willing to sacrifice other high pri- 
ority gear in order to bring the 
mines ashore. He had not, however, 
received with favor the engineer’s 
recommendation that a_ relative 
handful alone be brought in for 
establishment of hasty mine fields. 

To his explanation of the impos- 
sibility of laying an effective mine 
field in the face of a stubborn enemy, 
the general had countered with a 
query as to why he had wasted 
precious assault shipping space in 
bringing so many mines which could 
not be used when they were most 
badly needed. The staff officer's re- 
ply was interrupted by the general's 
terse apology, based on his earlier 
personal approval of the mines as 
an important element of the landing 
force antimechanized plan. 

The engineer's parting hope was 
that the mines might yet prove use- 
ful if the division could hold out 
during the following day. As he 
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drove back toward the beach he 
pondered the thought that there 
must be some feasible means of 
achieving the defensive strength of 
a deep mine field even though in 
close contact with a strong hostile 
force. Since his dilemma may typify 
future beachheads, his wants are 
worthy of consideration. 

The nature of the antitank mine 
determines certain inflexible rules 
of employment which apply to am- 
phibious operations as well as over- 
land combat. As the engineer was 
well aware, the mine is an uncon- 
trolled weapon. It is inherently 
dangerous to friend as well as foe. 
As he was also aware, the force in- 
tending to employ mines must have 
physical possession of the area to 
be mined, as a minimum condition. 
Although it is conceivable that 
mines might be laid within enemy 
infantry weapon range, present day 
techniques would result in a pro- 
hibitive toll in casualties to exposed 
personnel. 

When properly installed, the anu- 
tank mine field is no more hap- 
hazard in layout than the honey- 
comb of'the bee. The siting of the 
field as well as the location of each 
individual mine must be tactically 
effective and definitively established. 
Rigorous technical control can be 
achieved only by intensive training 
of numbers of key personnel, to- 
gether with vigilant supervision of 
the prodigious manual effort of a 
complex, but makeshift, task organi- 
zation. 

In the final analysis the antitank 
mine is a passive weapon. Once 
combat ready, its effectiveness is en- 
tirely dependent on the actions of 
the enemy. It is inflexible and not 
adapted to modification to suit a 
changing situation. It is neither 
absolute nor self-sufficient. The 
antitank mine field must be within 
the effective field of fire of support- 
ing weapons for efficient accomplish- 
ment of its mission. Without such 
covering fire, the mine merely 
hinders but does not halt the hostile 
advance. 

A major deficiency is the fact that 
the mine is a one-shot affair. Once 
actuated, whether by an enemy 
tank or a neutral hog, the defense 
has been conclusively breached. It 
then remains the task of con- 
ventionally projected weapons to 


seal the gap. 
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The antitank mine is less suscepti- 
ble to inherent improvement than 
it is to the development of improved 
methods and devices for detection 
and neutralization. Its current sta- 
tus, therefore, is that of potential de- 
generation in the face of improved 
countermeasures. 

In order to minimize interference 
with the movement of friendly units, 
it has been necessary to standardize 
procedures for the ready identifica- 
tion of mine fields, as well as of 
lanes and passages which must be 
maintained for egress of maneuver- 
ing elements. Since such intentional 
breaches offer a potential advantage 
to the enemy, they must be fre- 
quently shifted. Further, they must 
be capable of being sealed without 
delay in event of hostile attack. 

Besides the foregoing cantanker- 
ous aspects of the mine in land war- 
fare, it generates further problems 
under conditions pecuilar to am- 
phibious operations. As pointed out 
in several analyses of the war in the 
Pacific, the forte of the Fleet Ma- 
rine Force is the amphibious assault 
with enemy contact established up- 
on landing of the first wave and 
maintained throughout the duration 
of the operation. Thus, the am- 
phibious assault will seldom offer 
the optimum mining situation, that 
of being able to complete installa- 
tion beyond the range of hostile ob- 
servation and weapons. 

Control of the area to be mined 
actually implies more than physical 
possession. Concealment of mining 
operations is paramount; otherwise, 
completion of installation may be 
prevented by hostile fire, or the 
enemy may literally survey-in the 
entire mine defense. Historical ex- 
ample bears out the conclusion that 
the only mines ashore which might 
influence the conduct of operations 
will be those laid by the enemy prior 
to the landing. 

In terms of amphibious logistics, 
the antitank mine is particularly 
burdensome. A nominal combat 
loading of such mines to accompany 
a single Marine division in an am- 
phibious operation would exceed 
1,000 tons of dead and deadly weight 
to be loaded, shipped, unloaded, 
transported ashore, issued and em- 
placed, if practicable. 

An amphibious operation con- 
ducted under cold weather or arctic 
conditions would encounter addi- 





tional aggravating aspects of the 
antitank mine. The problem of sub. 
surface installation of mines in 
frozen soil remains unsolved. While 
relatively easy to lay in snow-covered 
terrain, their continuing effective. 
ness is at the mercy of the barometer, 
Should additional snow fall, the 
mines will be cushioned and neu. 
tralized. An untimely thaw, on the 
other hand, would expose the loca. 
tion of each mine and facilitate 
clearing or passage by the enemy. 

Despite the fact that the Fleet Ma- 
rine Force has engaged in bu 
negligible combat against mecha- 
nized adversaries, the Marine Corps 
recognizes the absolute need for a 
weapon possessing the destructive 
powers of the antitank mine. The 
strong probability that future ad- 
versaries will aggressively employ 
masses of armored combat vehicles 
renders it mandatory that additional 
effort be applied toward solution of 
the antitank mine problem. 

In seeking such a solution, there 
must be borne in mind the para- 
doxes and incompatibilities of land- 
mine warfare. Besides the afore 
mentioned ambiguity which renders 
the mine as dangerous to friendly 
elements as to those of the enemy. 
it channelizes friendly maneuver as 
well as that of the enemy. The mine 
must be at once as easy to locate by 
friendly units as it is concealed from 
the enemy. Terrain which may have 
been seized at greater cost may well 
have to be abandoned in order to 
meet the several requirements of 
siting and protection of the field. 

The vast bulk of the antitank 
mines in a given installation will 
never be actuated, whether or not 
the field accomplishes its mission. In 
other words, it is foreordained that 
some 90 per cent of the considerable 
cost and effort involved in precision 
manufacture, in handling and ship 
ment and in painstaking emplace- 
ment will be sheer waste since most 
mines will never be fired. 

The antitank mine, essentially 4 
defensive weapon, is particularly 
anomalous in the aggressive offense 
of amphibious assault. 

Will the role of the antitank mine 
remain the same in a future era of 
tactical atomic weapons? Many 
opinions have been published on 
what might be expected on the 
mushroom-clouded battlefield of 
World War III. Relatively few, 
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however, have been at variance with 
long established principles of war. 
Rather than advance revolutionary 
changes in concept, the creditable 
military analysts have offered little 
more than transposition of emphasis. 
General agreement has been evident 
in the need for maximum flexibility 
and freedom of maneuver. Detailed 
treatment of these major aspects has 
referred to such elements as maxi- 
mum dispersal, positive communica- 
tion, speed of movement of tactical 
units, rapid concentration of force 
for shock action and mandatory pro- 
vision of accurate intelligence. 

A synopsis of current thought 
indicates that the successful force in 
World War III will enjoy the con- 
trolled flexibility of an accordion. 
The rifleman will remain the de- 
cisive force in seizing and holding the 
objective. But he will no longer 
merit the title of “foot-soldier!” 
Some type of vehicle must be 
adapted to his need for increased 
flexibility and freedom of maneuver. 

Eventually the helicopter may be 
able to handle the total need of the 
rileman and of his supporting arms 
and controlling tactical echelons. 
For some time to come, however, his 
ultimate needs in decisive actions 
must depend on increased employ- 
ment of armored personnel and 
weapon carriers, as well as general 
utility vehicles. The Marine Corps 
is bending every effort toward reali- 
zation of these interim and ultimate 
goals through its LVT and helicop- 
ter programs, as well as in other less 
noted but related projects. 

Greater celerity of movement, 
both tactical and strategic, will be 
evident on tomorrow’s battlefield. 
That our own forces have no monop- 
oly on effort toward increased mo- 
bility is evident in a study of Soviet 
emphasis on armor. They have made 
extensive preparation for a ground 
war of movement. The antitank 
Mine remains a mandatory counter- 
measure deserving a more strenuous 
development effort than it has previ- 
ously been accorded. 

Its limitations must be reduced 
and its capabilities exploited in order 
to bring it up to date. A logical 
approach is the determination of the 
basic requirements of an ideal sys- 
tem of mine warfare in amphibious 
operations. For the purpose of such 
determination, necessary latitude can 
be achieved only by dismissal of 
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90 per cent will be sheer waste 


restrictive preconceived boundaries 
which stem from existing tactical or 
technical usage, or from familiar 
physical configuration. An open- 
minded approach would probably 
yield the following requirements: 

First, the amphibious system of 
mine warfare should be capable of 
killing masses of enemy combat ve- 
hicles. 

Second, employment should not 
interfere with the landing force 
commander’s freedom of maneuver. 
This implies a control over his anti- 
tank mines not heretofore realized. 
They must still be capable of killing 
enemy armor but should not in any 
way restrict movement of his own 
combat vehicles in the attack, in ex- 
ploitation of unexpected tactical 
developments, nor in counterattack. 

Third, an effective antitank mine 
field should be capable of being 
established in the face of enemy op- 
position and under direct enemy 
observation. Undue casualties to 
landing force personnel or materiel 
should not be sustained in such in- 
stallation, even in close hostile con- 
tact. 

Fourth, antitank mine protection 
should be capable of immediate 
restoration in event of successful 
breaching by the enemy. In other 
words, mine warfare should be ren- 
dered more active, rather than re- 
main a passive, one-shot Maginot 
Line means of defense. 

Fifth, complete antitank mine pro- 
tection should be available through- 
out the entire beachhead perimeter. 
Despite conventional logistical bur- 
dens, the ideal solution would afford 
no open corridor for a fast moving 
mechanized counterattacking enemy. 

Sixth, the mine warfare system 


must be feasible in terms of am- 
phibious logistics. 

Seventh, the system must not 
sacrifice simplicity. It must yield 
adequate area coverage with maxi- 
mum ease and efficiency. 

Eighth, it should be capable of 
concentration of effort on the most 
lucrative mechanized targets, but 
not at the expense of other possible 
avenues of hostile approach. 

Ninth, it must not conflict with 
embryonic precepts of the concept — 
of atomic warfare. 

Tenth, the system must be capa- 
ble of implementation with utmost 
rapidity. 

The synthesis of these 10 require. 
ments is effectiveness, simplicity. 
flexibility and rapidity. An inven. 
tory of the 1955 arsenal might reveal 
the availability of several compo 
nents readily adaptable to develop- 
ment of an improved system of mine 
warfare suited to amphibious assault. 

What means are available to ful- 
fill the first requirement, the capa- 
bility for killing masses of enemy 
combat vehicles? For many years 
subsequent to the classic Hampton 
Roads encounter between the Moni- 
tor and the Merrimac, the defeat of 
armor lay only in the field of armor- 
piercing projectiles which depended 
on sheer mass and velocity for pene- 
tration. The continuing improve- 
ment in armor plate necessitated 
concurrent increase in energy im- 
parted to these AP projectiles. 






























































There are no “friendly” mines 
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Science eventually investigated 
energy per se. Rather than pursue 
the kinetic energy of the conven- 
tional AP projectile beyond the 
point of diminishing return, re- 
search disclosed the feasibility of 
application of chemical energy to 
the defeat of military armor. The 
shaped charge proved readily adapt- 
able to the WWII antitank rifle 
grenade as well as the bazooka. Sub- 
sequent development has produced 
chemical energy charges which are 
capable of defeating any known 
type of armor which might conceiv- 
ably be carried by combat vehicles. 
Hence, the first requirement has 
been met in technical aspects. 

Meeting the second requirement, 
that of preclusion of interference 
with the landing force commander’s 
freedom of maneuver, will prove 
more difficult. The solution must 
overcome the canalizing effect of 
existing mine doctrine. It is obvious 
that a simple answer does not offer 
itself in terms of physical space. 
Rather than delve into the intrica- 
cies of mine sterilization or con- 
trolled detonation, a feasible clue 
may be found in the relativist’s 
fourth dimension — time. 

If the commander withholds em- 
ployment of his antitank mines until 
deployment of the hostile force, he 
is exploiting time rather than topog- 
raphy, without sacrifice of his own 
freedom of counteraction. Certainly 
the existing standard antitank mine 
does not lend itself to such employ- 
ment. Changes may be in order in 
characteristics of the weapon, as well 
as in doctrine and technique, so as 
to guarantee maximum freedom to 
the landing force commander. 

The solution to the third require- 
ment —the capability of being es- 
tablished in the face of enemy oppo- 
sition and under direct enemy ob- 
servation — is pertinent to the solu- 
tion of the second. If the means are 
available to lay down antitank mine 
protection in the face of a deployed 
hostile mechanized force, it follows 
that such means should also be of 
use on a contested beachhead. It is 
obvious that the conventional meth- 
od of local planting cannot be ac- 
complished under such  circum- 
stances. The solution would appear 
to lie in the broadcast of antitank 
chemical energy charges from some 
form of controlled projector, pref- 
erably a projector with an extended 
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Avenues of approach would have a bearing on launcher positions sul 


range capability to ensure adequate 
depth of effect beyond friendly front 
lines. In short, there seems evident 
a need for an indirect fire launcher 
with rapid-fire characteristics. 

The fourth requirement of the 
ideal system would provide for im- 
mediate restoration in event of hos- 
tile breaching. If the primary pro- 
tection is based on charges projected 
from an indirect fire launcher, this 
fourth requirement may be realized 
in successive salvos from the same 
or mutually supporting launchers. 
In a_ strict sense, conventional 
breaching would not occur inas- 
much as the antitank mine would 
have become an active rather than 
a passive weapon. 

The provision of all-around pro- 
tection against mechanized attack 
for the entire beachhead, the fifth 
requirement, tends further to sup- 
port the need for projected antitank 
charges. Perimeter coverage could 
be obtained through traverse of the 
launcher in firing positions chosen 
with due consideration for range 
capability. Fire control would fol- 
low the standard pattern, with pri- 
mary utilization of existing air- 
borne, forward or ground OPs to 
locate hostile mechanized elements, 
together with conventional fire di- 
rection procedure and fire control 
instruments to lay the launcher for 
attack. 

Would such approach meet the 
sixth requirement of feasibility in 
terms of amphibious logistics? It 
would constitute a significant reduc- 
tion in the sizable tonnage of anti- 
tank mines currently deemed man- 
datory in assault shipping. It would 
simplify the ship-to-shore problem 
evident in the present rathole-plug- 
ging method. It would constitute an 
economical selective system whereby 


armor-defeating charges would be 
held in reserve pending the deter § ing 
mination of the time and location of B cor 
optimum employment, thus employ. § fav 
ing munitions solely on confirmed § the 


hostile routes of approach. mil 
The seventh requirement embrace few 
simplicity, in that the system mus & ar 


be capable of covering the area of 7 
hostile mechanized operations in BB ¢a] 
adequate strength yet with maxi BB test 
mum ease and efficiency. This could § jpj) 
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best be realized by the adaptation of re 
existing landing force elements, both 


men and materiel, if feasible. Sim bi 
plicity would be assured if the sy & 4, 
tem could be adopted and employed ple 
without any necessity for develop ajo, 
ment and standardization of new ploy 
weapons, nor for organization and aday 
training of radically new units inf} jr, ; 
new tactics and techniques. SuchB vant 
may be the case. set 2 
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of an area target. In such a role 
weapon is a match for the 4.5-ind 
multiple rocket launcher. Its fit 
brigade actions in Korea have prové 
its potency with high explosive wa 
heads. Its caliber is adequate 
handle effective chemical ene 
armor-defeating charges. Its chil 
acteristics are wholly in consonaii 
with all previous requirements. 

The ninth requirement preclut 
conflict with the precepts for ¢ 
conduct of atomic warfare. Of gré 
est pertinence to the question 
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' hand are two factors, improved con- 
trol and flexibility. The withhold- 
ing of conventional mine-laying will 
yield maximum freedom to the com- 
| mander. His control and flexibility 
will be greatly enhanced by a new 
capability of holding his antitank 
mines in reserve until the proper 
moment. The greater dispersal of 
| his force results in an increased area 
requiring antimechanized defense. 
seam As the conventional antitank mine 
becomes more impractical under 
such conditions, the need for as- 
sumption of its mission by the rocket 
launcher becomes imperative. 


be The tenth requirement, pertain- 
er ing to rapidity of implementation, 
.of ® constitutes a unanimous vote in 
lov. & favor of the rocket launcher when 
ied | the countless man-hours of laying 
mine fields are contrasted with the 
es | few minutes needed to accomplish 
ust JF a rocket fire mission. 
- of The rocket launcher with a chemi- 
in cal energy warhead will meet the 
axi HB tests of effectiveness, simplicity, flex- 
uli BF jbility and rapidity. 







= One may wonder why such devel- 
oth opment has not been accomplished 
sim: 


previously. The Marine Corps has 
‘)*— wholeheartedly accepted the multi- 
vyed ple rocket launcher and, virtually 
lop. alone, has pioneered its tactical em- 
nev ployment. The Marine Corps has 
anc adapted its virtues and has turned 
S '® its controversial “inaccuracy” to ad- 


such vantage. Regarding it from the out- 
set as an area saturation weapon, the 

©) Marine Corps has judged it to be as 
t on accurate as it need be. If accuracy 
ta were to be refined, it would thus be 

PR at the expense of automatic area 





coverage. 

Should not the Marine Corps logi- 
cally exploit the multiple rocket 
launcher to its maximum capability? 
It can exercise such option with but 
minor effort in the development of 
materiel, tactics and techniques. 















The solution to the materiel prob- 
lem is merely the wedding of the 
chemical energy warhead to the 
rocket motor, or, in effect, substi- 
tuting a shaped charge for the exist- 
ing high explosive head. The prob- 
lem has heretofore been successfully 
solved in the case of guns and how- 
itzers despite the greater stress aris- 
ing from higher forces of propul- 
sion. Ideally, the shaped charge 
rocket would ballistically match the 
trajectory of the HE. 


Strangely enough, the develop- 
ment of chemical energy projectiles 
for antitank use in guns and howit- 
zers has tended to follow the single- 
minded approach of direct fire only. 
In the transition from the kinetic 
energy armor-piercing projectile, 
which was limited in effectiveness to 
direct fire at relatively close range, 
little attention has been given to the 
potential value of indirect antitank 
fire of which such new projectiles 
are capable. If the explanation lies 
in the province of area fire against 
targets invisible to the gunner, the 
rocket launcher again comes to the 
fore. The Marine Corps should ex- 
tend its pioneering effort to such 
exploitation of rocket capability. 


Relatively few changes in tactics 
and techniques would result from 
inclusion of a barrage rocket of 
increased punch in the landing 
force antimechanized plan. Normal 
reconnaissance for launcher posi- 
tions, for the conduct of HE mis- 
sions, could also include determina- 
tion of sites best suited to firing anti- 
tank rockets. In most instances, a 
suitable position should satisfy 
either role. 


It may prove advisable to estab- 
lish dumps of antitank rockets in 
advance at selected positions, in or- 
der to save time during emergency 
implementation of the antimecha- 
nized plan. 


The real answer to the landing force antimechanized problem 





No change is indicated in present 
methods of determining possible 
avenues of hostile mechanized ap- 
proach. Just as these avenues now 
influence the location of conven- 
tional mine fields, they would have 
a bearing on launcher positions as 
well. Firing data to cover all ave- 
nues out to maximum range would 
be computed in advance for each 
firing position. Fire missions could 
then be handled in a manner simi- 
lar to preplanned artillery concen- 
trations and barrages. 


The tactical advantage of such an 
indirect fire weapon over a combat 
formation of armored vehicles is ob- 
vious. The characteristic high ve- 
locity trajectory of weapons carried 
by tanks and SP guns is unable to 
reach the multiple rocket launcher 
in mere sight defilade. Hence the 
life expectancy of such a launcher 
greatly exceeds that of conventional 
flat trajectory antitank weapons 
which seek to meet the tank on its 
own terms while foregoing equiva- 
lent armor protection. 

The antitank barrage rocket would 
have proven an effective solution to 
the earlier beachhead dilemma of 
the division engineer. The multiple 
rocket launcher approaches the ulti- 
mate in mobility when considered in 
the light of its capacity for deliver- 
ing effect on the target. It may be 
readily landed by helicopter, LVT, 
DUKW or conventional landing 
craft. Thus it can assure early and 
continuous support for assault ele- 
ments. 


Exploitation of the rocket launcher 
would not only assure complete anti- 
mechanized coverage of the entire 
perimeter, but would also permit 
the rapid concentration of effective 
armor-defeating charges on a hostile 
breakthrough, a factor beyond reali- 
zation in the case of conventional 
mines. US # MC 

















Mediterranean Beachheads... 

SICILY-SALERNO-ANZIO—(Vol IX, 
History of United States Naval Op- 
erations in World War II, RAdm 
S. E. Morison; Little, Brown & Co., 


Boston 1954; 413 pages, maps, 

photographs, index. $6.00 

Another volume of Samuel Eliot 
Morison’s superb History of United 
States Naval operations in World 
War II has appeared, and will prove 
of special interest to Marines be- 
cause it deals, from start to finish, 
with major World War II amphibi- 
ous operations in the Mediterranean, 
in which our Corps did not parti- 
cipate significantly. Thus, Sicily- 
Salerno-Anzio opens new horizons 
and shows us both the mistakes and 
the differing methods of parvenu am- 
phibians in a theater remote from 
the great arena of the Pacific. 

Few titles have so completely 
summed up the contents of a book. 
Sictly-Salerno-Anzio describes the 
planning and execution of the land- 
ings on Sicily, at Salerno and at 
Anzio. In so doing, it breaks much 
new ground, for the official histories 
of Mediterranean operations are 
mainly still to be published. For the 
amphibious student, these early 
landings in the European Theater 
are of key significance, since they 
forged (and still greatly influence) 
the so-called “European” amphibious 
outlook in the US forces, and cer- 
tainly the amphibious methods and 
philosophy of the British. The doc- 
trines, organization and pattern of 
Normandy found their origins in the 
Mediterranean. 

The characteristic features of 
these assaults, as described by Adm 
Morison, can be briefly listed: 
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(1) Tri-elementalization of com- 
mand (the so-called “Command 
Trinity” of Navy, Army and Air 
Force), though with an occasional 
nodding concession to the US incli- 
nation toward unified command. 

(2) Almost morbid insistence on 
surprise (cost what it might in terms 
of landing snafu, impaired fire sup- 
port) and blackface get-up for the 
participants. 

(3) Shore-to-shore operations, sup- 
ported almost entirely (when sup- 
ported at all) by shore-based air. 

(4) A remarkable degree of im- 
provisation and experimentation, 
often extending to Rube Goldberg 
extremes, but nevertheless quite as 
praiseworthy as noteworthy. 

To this reviewer, it seemed, Sictly- 
Salerno-Anzio developed 3 (possibly 
4) major themes. The first theme 
was the contumacious, intransigent 
separatism of the Allied Air Forces 
(both AAF and RAF) from all land 
and naval operations in the Mediter- 
ranean — an unwillingness to play, 
which undoubtedly sent many an 
Allied soldier and sailor to his death. 
As Morison, one of the top living 
US historians, bluntly relates, “ 
the real reason that the. Allied Air 
Forces refused to co-operate was the 
current doctrine of their leaders that 
they should not co-operate; they did 
not wish to support ground or naval 
forces at a beachhead. The top air 
commanders of both countries were 
trying to prove that air power, alone 
and unco-ordinated, could win the 
war. They almost proved the op- 
posite.” 

The second theme which Morison 
evokes is the decisive role played by 
ships’ gunfire in all three landings. 
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It is not too much to say (and Mori. 
son says it, as the top commanders 
and many participants did at the 
time) that naval gunfire suppon 
saved key Sicilian landings from 
fiasco, and prevented both Salerno 
and Anzio from crashing down in 
bloody disaster. We in the Pacifi 
who saw gunfire support brought to 
virtuosity by 1944-45 can nonethe 
less marvel and profit at its feats in 
the Med. The great battles between 
Kesselring’s panzer divisions, and the 
light cruisers and destroyers of the 
Eighth Fleet at Gela and Salerno, 
should be illustrious in American 
amphibious annals. 

The third theme of Sicily-Salerno 
Anzio is one of amphibious innova 
tion. Never was such a campaign 
for novelties: the first AGC; first use 
of bombardment rockets and rocket 
craft; first high-performance (VOF) 
air spotters; first periscope pho Fi 
tography of amphibious objectives; — Tt 
and so on. Many things one later | 
took for granted were sired in the 
Mediterranean. 

What may perhaps be considered 
the last main thesis of this history is — if 
the sad roll of mistakes and might — lor 
have-beens. How we failed to se & sto 
Rome by a coup-de-main; how Kes — the 
selring, the old pro, time and aga'n F Co 
evacuated uninjured German forma — chi 
tions from the jaws of annihilation F Fa 
(his withdrawal across the Straits ol bri 
Messina is a classic); how the Allied & hel 
armies stubbornly refused to employ FF wit 
prelanding gunfire support — and & bre 
how they paid for that refusal; how F har 
the great Montgomery inched tardil) F) the 
through southern Italy; how (as Kes Bhai 
selring hammered home in_ hi & fley 
memoirs) we repeatedly failed t " 
realize and to exploit our command FF paj 
of the sea and our ultimate com §} eye 



























mand of the air; and how we fea 
blundered into bloody Anzio with B Eye 
forces entirely inadequate for thei BF effe 
tasks. wot 
From all this, it should be clea B¥ wer 
that Sicily-Salerno-Anzio is a chal B stur 
lenging, important, most readable BF bee, 
piece of amphibious history. Th#} a 
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book, however, is not wholly with- 
out defects. The only really serious 
of these is what at times seems a 
rather boy-scoutish attitude in deal- 
ing with tactical operations ashore 
and with the landing forces in gen- 
eral. This is perhaps natural in a 
blue-water book written from the 
viewpoint, all said and done, of the 
sailor. One would wish, though, that 
Adm Morison had sought the full- 
time counsel of a Marine adviser, or 
some other highly qualified am- 
phibious professional to assist him 
full time in the same way as Capt 
James C. Shaw USN, who lent such 
notable professionalism to several of 
Morison’s admirable Pacific volumes. 
Short of this; of inevitable minor 
lapses in abbreviations and termi- 
nology; and of a bete-noire for this 
reviewer —failure to include tactical 
maps of many places mentioned in 
the text—short of these things 
Sicily-Salerno-Anzio is a great success. 
[ recommend it, as I have recom- 
mended all its fine predecessor vol- 
umes, for edification and for en- 
lightement, with no punches pulled. 
Reviewed by LtCol R. D. Heinl, Jr. 


Final Days... 

THE DEATH OF HITLER’S GERMANY 
—George Blond. 299 pages illus- 
trated with maps. New York, New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $4.50 
Three men stood in the room, as 

if taking leave of each other after a 

long conversation. Behind his desk 

stood Gen Olbricht, Deputy Chief of 
the Army of the Interior; facing him 


| Col von Stauffenberg, Gen Fromm’s 


chief of staff and Lt von Haeften. 
Each of them had a big leather 
brief case, and Col von Stauffenberg 
held in his free hand a handkerchief 
with which he was mopping his 
brow. It could be seen that this 
hand had only three fingers, while 
the right one, which was holding the 
handle of the brief case, was made of 
flexible metal. 

His perspiring face produced a 
painful impression, because the left 
eye was missing, and because the 


features were hollow and strained. 
® Everyone knows that heat has a bad 


effect on recent or imperfectly healed 
wounds. Col von  Stauffenberg’s 
were still suppurating, especially the 
stump of his right hand, which had 
been blown off when he stepped on 
a mine in Tunisia. Moreover, for 
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several days he had been subject to 
almost unbearable nervous tension. 
The brief case which he held in his 
artificial right hand contained a 
bomb intended to blow up Hitler. 

Commencing with this description 
of preparations for the third attempt 
on Hitler’s life, The Death of Hitler's 
Germany takes the reader, in a bril- 
liantly written narrative, through 
the German defeat in the West, the 
fierce combat for the bridges at 
Arnhem and Nijmegen, the Battle 
of the Bulge, seen through German 
eyes, including the battles for St 
Vith and Bastogne, the Russian in- 
vasion of Germany and finally, the 
last days of Hitler and his intimate 
associates, within the command 
bunker in dying Berlin. 

Using a technique which places 
the author in the position of an eye 
witness, George Blond has set up 
his observation post in Berlin, the 
center of German power, and has 
shifted the focus of his observation 
from the West to the East until there 
emerges the clearest view of the con- 
verging eastern and western in- 
vasions of Germany and of the peo- 
ple who played the major roles in 
each. Combining the talent of a 
novelist, the eye of a dramatist and 
the dispassionate attitude of a his- 
torian, the author has brought forth 
a vivid, exciting and detailed word 
picture of the final days of a great 
European tragedy. 

Reviewed by Maj. G. P. Averill 


Ep: Major Averill’s letter from 3d 
Bn, 6th Marines in the Med read in 
part, “. . . Enclosed, you will find a 
review of the book. I hope that it 
can be used for publication for the 
book is a very fine one indeed, and 
one which I think should be required 
reading for Marine officers. I was 
fascinated by the entire narrative, 
and learned a great deal from it. 

“You might be interested in what 
can happen to one of your books 
when it is sent half way across the 
world for review. I believe that your 
letter said that the book was mailed 
on the 3d of January. It arrived in 
Naples on the 17th of February, 
having been missent to 2d Bn, 
2d Marines, (why, no one will ever 
know) has survived an airplane 
crash, dropped overboard, water- 
logged, mildewed and partially torn 
apart. . . . However, it did arrive 
finally, and has been read.” 


No. 1 Hobgoblin... 


CLOSE CONTACT—Brigadier C. H. 
Dewhurst, OBE Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1954. 173 pages; illu- 
stration. $4.00 
Some of our syndicated seers and 

parochial pundits are inclined to 

credit the Russians with almost 
supernatural powers. It is hard to 
tell sometimes whether these sooth- 
sayers are for Democracy, or simply 
afraid of the USSR. To find a writer 
who confirms my belief that the Rus- 
sians still put their trousers on one 
leg at a time, is a pleasant change. 

Let me tell you how such writers 

come into being. 

Take one senior British officer 
who has spent the past 20 years 
studying the language, history and 
evolution of Russia; mix well with 
an urbane sense of humor, a keen 
mind, and the ability to write in an 
easy, readable style and you will have 
the author of Close Contact—Briga- 
dier Claude H. Dewhurst, OBE. 

Having been the Military Attaché 
in Belgrade at the time Tito broke 
with the Kremlin, Brigadier Dew. 
hurst was next assigned as Chief 
of the British Mission to the Soviet 
Occupation Forces in East Germany. 
As such from 1951-53, he probably 
spoke with more Soviet authorities 
than any living Westerner and his 
name became almost legendary in 
Berlin. I would dearly love to see 
the Soviet dossier on the Brigadier 
— it’s probably a good 6 inches thick 
and even then I rather imagine that 
he remained a complete enigma to 
the Russians. But the important 
thing for us is that the Russians are 
not an enigma to Brigadier Dew- 
hurst. Quite the contrary. To para- 
phrase the publisher’s note, “he has 
been able to look behind the iron 
mask of Ivan the Terrible and has 
seen the frequently ludicrous face of 
Ivan the Timid.” 

Don’t think for a minute that 
Brigadier Dewhurst underestimates 
the danger represented by the Rus- 
sians or the Communist ideology. 
He fully appreciates these twin im- 
posters, but he is neither cowed nor 
deceived. In the course of over 2 
years daily dealing with Soviet of- 
ficials, both military and diplomatic, 
he added immeasurably to his al- 
ready extensive knowledge of the 
enemy. His observations and con- 
clusions, based on that knowledge, 
form the foundations for his book. 
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Brigadier Dewhurst had an almost 
unparalleled opportunity to see the 
Russian military mind at work. 
There must have been many times 
when only a true appreciation of 
the ridiculous—always a saving grace 
—enabled him to surmount the 
mountains of frustrating red tape 
with which the Soviets constantly 
surrounded him. In the course of 
this arduous duty the Brigadier had 
the wit to record objectively his 
trials and tribulations. He _ thus 
worked out a set of basic ground 
rules—the do’s and dont’s—for any- 
one who has to deal with the Soviets. 
It is interesting to note that the 
Communist negotiators at Panmun- 
jom used all the techniques observed 
in the Soviet sector in Berlin: the 
stalling, the “Big Lie,” the accusa- 
tions and recriminations (based on 
the theory that attack is the best de- 
fense), and all the rest. 

You may have noticed that the 
chapter entitled “How Weak Is Rus- 
sia?” was recently featured in a lead 
article by US News and World Re- 
port. But this is not the only chap- 
ter in Close Contact. Of equal im- 
portance and interest are the sections 
in the book dealing with the com- 
plex character of the Russians them- 
selves; desertion; security; propa- 
ganda. There are some colorful 
sidelights on events just before and 
after Stalin’s death. 

Recently, I had the opportunity 
to ask a high official in the Central 
Intelligence Agency his opinion of 
Close Contact. He replied that it 
was an outstanding book and that he 
had urged all his top people to read 
and study it carefully. 

I recommended the book to any- 
one who might be concerned with 
the Soviets in the field of diplomacy, 
propaganda, strategy and war plans 
—or to anyone who would like to 
read an interesting true story about 
today’s No. 1 hobgoblin — Ivan. 

Reviewed by Col R. McC. Tompkins 


G-2 on Missiles... 

CEVELOPMENT OF THE GUIDED 
MISSILE: By Kenneth W. Gatland, 
FRAS., 292 pages, Illustrated. 
New York Philosophical Library, sec- 
ond edition 1954. $4.75 
This book has more facts on 

guided missiles than any book this 

reviewer has read recently. Much of 
the information in this book on the 
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United States’ Missiles has been 
classified material until recently. 
Likewise it can be assumed that the 
information on the other countries’ 
missiles mentioned was classified un- 
til recently. 

The author’s concept of any future 
war as he outlines it in the Introduc- 
tion is of interest. This reviewer 
finds it hard to disagree with the 
concept in general. However, I do 
believe the fear of the British in re- 
gards to any war between Russia and 
the United States is overstressed. 
(i.e, if the USA and USSR go to 
war the first nuclear weapon will be 
dropped on England). 





Development of the Guided Mis- 
sile presents in semi-technical terms 
the problems of research and de- 
velopment of all missiles. The early 
problem of propellants, the relative 
merits of liquid and solid propel- 
lants are compared. This compari- 
son is in great detail, including the 
comparison of grains of powder and 
the effects on propulsion. 

In the “New Armament” chapter, 
tactical employment of the various 
missiles is discussed. The enlighten- 
ing part of this chapter is that the 
author has emphasized the com- 
plexity of the various missiles and 
the bulkiness of their tactical “set- 
ups.” 

The chapter on “Interplanetary 
Flight” — or “Buck Rogers” chapter 
is extremely interesting. It is one 
of those chapters where the author 
lets his feet come up to the clouds 
where he has been dreaming. 

The outstanding features of the 
book are the plates on “Notable 
Missiles” and the “Tables of Signi- 
ficant Missiles.” 

Development of the Guided 
Missile is semi-technical in nature. 





It is difficult to read unless you are 
interested in the subject and what 
can be expected in the near future 
of the new weapons of war. Never. 
theless, it is one of the most com. 
plete and informative books on the 
subject that has been written recent. 


ly. 
Reviewed by LtCol N. A. Miller, Jr, 


Policy Probe... 


FOREIGN POLICY ANALYSIS: Dr 
Feliks Gross. 179 and xxiv pages 
Index and graphs. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library. $3.50 
Doctor Gross is convinced that any 

given foreign policy is amenable to 

critical analysis, and his work is an 
attempt to outline a method for use 
in such anaylsis. 

He is obviously competent to 
speak, and with authority, on the 
subject. A native of Cracow, Poland, 
he received his Master of Laws and 
Doctor of Laws degree from the 
University of that city. Subsequent 
research led him into the fields of 
sociology, social anthropology, po. 
litical science and international re- 
lations. He has taught and lectured 
in all these subjects in Europe and 
in the United States, and his list of 
publications, by language and con- 
tent, is impressive. 

His background as a lecturer and 
teacher shows clearly in his writing, 
with both good and bad effect. The 
organization of his material is ex- 
cellent. Since he believes it possible 
to approach the analysis scientifical- 
ly, he opens his discussion with a 
lucid account of just what such an 
approach entails. 

Doctor Gross also shows the re: 
lationship between national interests 
and national objectives, and he deals 
adequately with the various factor 
that enter into a valid study of the 
subject. He even includes that 
curious and unpredictable intrusion 
which he designates Factor X and 
which, when it appears in Marine 
Corps planning, is known by a slight 
ly different name. 

So much for the actual content. It 
is well and logically presented. The 
author is adept in the use of well 
chosen examples from current 0 
recent history. When it comes to the 
use of language, however, it is at 
other thing entirely. Here again the 
lecture background becomes evident 
and in rather a curious way. The 
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Doctor takes liberties with English 
syitax which result, sometimes, in 
complete obscurity of meaning. 
While such a technique, used from 
the platform, gives a certain blunt 
force to the spoken word, it must 
always be reinforced or comple- 
mented by gesture, rhythmic tricks, 
or intonation if the meaning is to 
be clear. None of these, of course, 
can be brought to the written page, 
and the result is that a good portion 
of the text is fairly rough going for 
one who wishes for complete and 
thorough understanding. In partial 
mitigation of this judgment, how- 
ever, it should be said that the very 
difficulty of the reading demands 
careful attention of the reader, and 
the book, therefore, probably will 
be more carefully read than would 
a more orthodox one. 

It does not attempt to set forth a 
formula for prediction of success or 
failure. It merely tells one how to 
dissect a foreign policy to see what 
makes it tick. 

Reviewed by LtCol John L. Zimmerman 


Sparring Partner For Russia... 

THE MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL MAN- 
NERHEIM — Translated by Count 
Eric Lewenhaupt, 450 pages. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 
1954. $6.75. 
Finland as an independent nation 

is relatively young, having taken the 
opportunity to transform itself from 
a Russian Arch Duchy into a free 
republic during the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution. The transformation itself 
was not easy and during the inter- 
vening 37 years Russia has indicated 
that the separation does not please 
her. Poland, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia all declared their independ- 
ence from Russia during the same 
period Finland fought for hers. Only 
Finland continues to remain free of 
Russian domination. That is due 
principally to the tought fibre of the 
freedom-loving Finns, and also to 
the skill and determination of Mar- 
shal Baron Carl Gustav Manner- 
heim. 

Mannerheim, who died in Switzer- 
land in 1950, was not a firebrand in 
the Finnish desire for independence. 
One gathers from his memoirs that 
he was quite content for Finland to 
remain a part of the Russian Em- 
pire, but once the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion began and some Finnish leaders 
hoisted the flag of independence 
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Mannerheim thenceforth vigorously 
opposed all efforts to reincorporate 
his native land into a Russian pos- 
session. 


Born into the Finnish nobility, 
Baron Mannerheim became a mem- 
ber of the crack Chevalier Guards 
whose duties consisted of guarding 
the Czar. His accounts of these early 
years are a glimpse into yesterday 
where there is a courtly world filled 
with kings, queens, nobles and dash- 
ing cavalry. By the time Lenin 
seized power Mannerheim was a 
lieutenant general in the Russian 
Army, commanding a cavalry corps 
in Rumania. He had participated in 
the Russo-Japanese War, and had 
led Russian forces in combat since 
the outbreak of World War I. 


Being both perceptive and _ in- 
genious, Gen Mannerheim managed 
to leave Rumania and proceeded to 
Finland, barely escaping arrest and 
probable execution on several oc- 
casions. Here he found an _ inde- 
pendence movement underway and 
upon being offered command of the 
military forces he accepted. In the 
war of independence he fought the 
Russian and the Finnish Com- 
munists, and with a single-minded 
determination he attained victory 
with his ill-equipped and ill-trained 
army. 

In the 20 years between 1919 and 
1939 Finland became best known to 
the United States as the lone Euro- 
pean power to pay its World War I 
debts. Mannerheim spent most of 
this time on world traveling and 
hunting expeditions. But in 1931 he 
became chairman of Finland’s De- 
fense Council, and for the 8 years of 
remaining grace fought apathetic 
politicians who saw no reason for 
modern military forces “since there 
will be no war.” 


On 30 Nov 1939, while the world 
had its attention directed toward 
devastated Poland and the “phony” 
war in the West, Russia launched 


an unprovoked attack against Fin-. 


land. Mannerheim assumed supreme 
command of the armed forces and 
for 4 months in the Winter War the 
Finns fought gallantly against the 
overpowering forces of Russia. Some 
assistance was given by other nations, 
but it added up to the trite phrase 
of that period, “too little and too 
late.” It is here, incidentally, that 
the author refers to the famed 


. mination 


“Mannerheim Line” as a Russian 
myth. He states that the “line” was 
only a small collection of pill boxes 
and bunkers which the Russians 
built up propaganda-wise into a 
huge belt of fortifications in order 
to justify their lack of initial success. 
But in March 1940 the Finns signed 
a Russian peace which ceded tactical- 
ly important territory, leaving Fin- 
land open to any subsequent attacks. 

Until Tune 1941 the Finns sat in 
an uneasy peace under the Russian 
menace while the growls between 
Germany and Russia grew more 
ominous. Germany had prevented 
much assistance from reaching Fin- 
land during the Winter War. but 
now she became quite friendlv. De- 
spite these overtures Mannerheim 
managed to keep his government 
from committing itself to anv joint 
German-Finnish attack on Russia. 
When the Third Reich launched its 
invasion of Russia on Tune 22d, Fin- 
land remained aloof. But the Rus- 
sians, apparently fearing collusion 
hetween the two powers, attacked 
Finland and _ hostilities were re- 
sumed. 

Despite Germany’s initial success 
Mannerheim kept his eye on the 
future and would not permit his 
troops beyond the 1939 frontiers al- 
thouch Germany exerted the utmost 
pressure for joint attacks deep into 
Russian territory. By 1944 it was 
obvious that Germany would not 
win the war and once more a painful 
peace was signed with Russia, the 
terms being much more difficult than 
those in 1940. Mannerheim, who 
was promoted to Marshal of Finland 
during the war, was by then Presi- 
dent, a position he occupied until 
late 1946. This in itself was a nota- 
ble achievement in view of Russia’s 
victory and when it is recalled that 
the Marshal-President had been a 
czarist general and had commanded 
Finland’s armed forces in 3 wars 
against the ultimate victor. It is a 
monument to Mannerheim’s deter- 
and resourcefulness that 
Finland today is still a free republic 
and not a Communist satellite. 

Here is a graphic account of the 
manner in which Russia fights its 
battles and conducts its international 
politics; an account which causes 
the reader to be justifiably doubtful 
when he hears the phrase, “peaceful 
co-existence.” 

Reviewed by LtCol J. A. Crown 
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Not for Novices... 


INDEX-DIGEST AND ANNOTA- 
TIONS TO THE UNIFORM CODE 
OF MILITARY JUSTICE — Colonel 
Lee S. Tillotson, JAGC, USA (Ret.). 
505 pages. Harrisburg, Pa.: Military 
Service Publishing Co. $4.00 
The Index-Digest, like so many 

other recent volumes on military 

law, must be accepted as an effort by 
the author to assist those persons, 
legally trained and not, who are en- 
gaged in the practice of military law. 

This assumption is lent credence 
by the very organization of the In- 
dex-Digest itself. Book One is an 
alphabetical arrangement of words 
and phrases (256 of them), common- 
ly used in the administration of the 

Uniform Code, with a short text 

treatment of each such word o7 

phrase, including appropriate refer- 

ences to the Code and to the Manual 

for Courts-Martial. Book Two is a 

progressive treatment of the Code 

itself, each Article and Section being 

set forth verbatim, followed by a 

reference to the Manual and an an- 

notation. An annotation, for the 
benefit of the non-lawyer, is merely 

a presentation of pertinent deci- 

sions, opinions and regulations with 

the gist of each recited as a clarifica- 
tion of the basic subject. 


The Index-Digest is not intended 
to be read; it is intended to be used. 
It is a reference book; a short-cut 
to knowledge. It is a welcome addi- 
tion to a legal library, but, unfor- 
tunately, it adds little to easing the 
problem of legal research for the 
layman. Already faced with a pro- 
duction line of Court-Martial Re- 
ports and Digests of Opinions, the 
harassed non-lawyer who attempts to 
use the Index-Digest may well find 
that he needs an index for that too. 
The author rightly may have given 
greater stature to the Code than to 
the Manual in preparing his annota- 
tions to the former, but he has over- 
looked the fact that the bulk of his 
prospective readers would be far bet- 
ter served by such a treatment for 
the Manual, a commonly used tool. 
There still exists a need for a 
volume which can convince the lay- 
man in military law that the law is 
human and that one need not be a 
mathematician or lexicographer to 

investigate its literature. 
Reviewed by Maj R. S. Stubbs I! 
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Evaluated equipment 





S&W K38 — 
COMBAT MASTERPIECE 
With Low Spur Hammer & Grip 

Adapter 
RELIABLE—combining the dependability 


of the revolver with the combat-proven 
ruggedness of SkW design 


POWERFUL—with Western 88 Special 
Super X Metal Piercing defeats mili- 
tary body armor at close-combat ranges 


SIMPLE—casily understood and readily 
mastered thru self-training 


SAFE—with a clear record among al) 
types of close combat weapons 


Available with holsters and acces- 
sories to officers anywhere in the 
world 


at substantial professional discounts 


EVALUATORS LTD. 


G. O. Van Orden, Brig. Gen., USMC, Ret’d 
Showreom Ne. 1, Woedland Dr., Triangle 


QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 








IS 





STITH-KOLLMORGEN 
Telescopic Sight 
Model 4XD — USMC 






This lightweight, all aluminum, deadly 
accurate, internally adjustable SNIPER 
SCOPE is a superb combat instrument. 


For more than fifty years we have 
manufactured high quality optical instru- 
ments for the Armed Services. Our broad 
experience includes submarine peri- 
scopes, fire control instruments, navigo- 
tion instruments and many other special 


optical instruments. 
am 
paaunoneas o 
Plant: Northampton, fpilical, 
Massachusetts CORPORATION 
New York Office: 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Approved Swords for 





Established in 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 
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TAILOR AND HABERDASHER 
QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


6 6 Fh F664 OD, 6 FD 4TS 





Specializing in Evening Clothes—Civilian and USMC Uniforms 
Servicing Marines both Overseas and Stateside 


immediate delivery 
Campaign Hats 


Swagger Sticks with 
Officer’s $10.95 





New MC approved 
rank insignia 


Campaign Bars 


your name engraved: 


NCO’s $6.50 


ORDER NOW your elastique or gabardine uniforms—Summer 
Service for immediate delivery—Winter Service for next fall 


BLOUSES JACKETS 


TROUSERS TOPCOATS 
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Books on Parade 


1 They Called Him Stonewall 





























Burke Davis 
General T. J. Jackson, one of the most brilliant figures of military history. $5.00 
2 Vorkuta 
Joseph Scholmer 
A dramatic first report on the slave city in the Soviet Arctic. $3.75 
3 Report from Malaya 


Vernon Bartlett 


A timely survey of postwar Malaya and prediction of future developments in Southeast 
Asia. $2.75 


4 Political Warfare: A Guide to Competitive Coexistence 
John Scott 
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